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ISTEAE ISTEIGHBOUKS. 


CHAPTER I. 

*' Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away." 

** Good morning." 

** Good morning, Johanna. Have you 
slept well, in spite of the cold ? " 

'' Admirably." 

" That is right. And now, do you know, 
I have a serious bit of news for you. Don't 
look too frightened, though ! It is only 
that you will be obliged to put up with a 
tete-d'tete this morning, for my father was 
called away early. There was a horrid fire 
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somewhere, and of course it was necessary 
he should go and say how many buckets 
of water were to be poured upon it." 

" That comes of being burgomaster. And 
you must get used to these sacrifices for 
your country, Cootje." 

" I don't see why." 

"Oh, but you must. A deputy's wife 
ought to be always ready to put herself 
into the shade." 

" We shall see ! " said Cootje, with a 
laugh, " Come and stay with us at the 
Hague, and you will soon find out whether 
I am in the shade or not." She suddenly 
jumped up from behind her tea-making, and 
stood by Johanna's chair. "Oh, do you 
think it is all real ? " she exclaimed. " Do 
you know that in two days I shall be a 
bride?"* 

* ' In the Netherlands the titles of bride and bride- 
groom are given (and given only tken) for a fort- 
night before the actual marriage. 
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" Indeed, I do know. I am not likely to 
he allowed to forget, considering how much 
I hear of it from morning to night,'* re- 
turned Johanna, cutting foi herself a paring 
of black rye bread, and laying it on a slice 
of bread and butter. "Let me mention 
what is a much more serious fact to me at 
this moment " 

** What ? " demanded Cootje, resting her 
hands lightly on Johanna^s shoulders. 

" That you have given me no sugar in 
my tea.'* 

The other laughed, and seizing the sugar 
bowlj dropped in four pieces. 

"There, grumbler!" she said. " You 
are so unsentimental, or rather you pre- 
tend to be ! " 

" Oh, I am. I keep creature comforts 
well in the front. Haven't you noticed 
that when your talk about Bemhard 
becomes too lengthy, I take refuge in sleep 
or in chocolates ? " 
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" I haven't mentioned his name to-day ,"^ 
cried Cootje indignantly, 

"A quarter to nine," remarked Johanna,, 
looking at her watch, ^' There are a good 
many hours still hefore ns, and I must 
fortify myself/' 

A mischievous twinkle crept into Cootje's. 
eyes. 

" Oh, I'm ready enough tq turn the 
suhject," she said, with a light laugh. 
** Perhaps we might talk ahout some one 
else. Perhaps I know more than you 
suppose." 

" Pray what do you know ? " asked 
Johanna quickly. But her face flushed 
as she put the question, and she did not 
look at Cootje, who, once more ensconced 
behind her cups, kept a provoking silence. 

The room in which the two girls were 
breakfasting was a warm and comfortable 
apartment in a Dutch country house. It 
was winter, but no cold penetrated to this 
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room, which was, however, rather de- 
pendent for its heating upon the hot-air 
iipparatus which warmed the house than 
upon the small stove standing before the 
chimney-piece, A thick Smyrna carpet 
•covered the floor, gaudy chromo-litho- 
graphs hung on the walls, a cabinet 
filled to repletion with blue china of the 
most rare and delicate description stood 
near the door, and a few pieces of old 
Dresden were stuck about here and there, 
evidently leather with the intention of 
getting them out of the way than of pro- 
ducing artistic eflfects, towards which, in- 
deed, there was nowhere any attempt. The 
blue china over which Cootje presided was 
equally fine with that in the cabinet, and 
standing by her side was the national 
stofoven^ a high round stand filled at the 
top with glowing embers, in the centre of 
which was placed a brown lacquered tea- 
kettle. On the breakfast-table a beau- 
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tiful old open-work silvjer basket wa» 

piled high with delicious bread, rolls, and 

buns; besides this were the usual twa 

silver biscuit-boxes, one round and the 

other oval ; to say nothing of butter, jam, 

half a Dutch cheese, and the black rye' 

bread. 

The two girls who ate bread and butter 

with an excellent appetite were unlike each 
other, Cootje van Oord was tall and hand- 
some, with brown eyes, dark hair, and a 
slightly aquiline nose. Her figure was. 
remarkably fine, and her dress fitted so 
exquisitely that you could not forget it as- 
you looked at her, not even when she 
brought the most charming smile in the 
world to play upon you. She had a host 
of admirers, who were never sure what it 
was about her which they most admired. 

In spite of this uncertainty, she was easier 
to describe than Johanna, who might 
have been six or seven years her senior. 
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At first sight there was nothing remark- 
able about her, nor did the people in the 
street turn to look at her as they did when 
Cootje passed them. If she had charms 
they required time, acquaintanceship, oppor- 
tunities, to set them working: they con- 
sisted, probably, rather in expression than 
features, and, to tell the truth, varied as 
much according to the people who looked 
at her, as with any change on her own 
part. What they found depended — or so it 
seemed — upon what they brought ; but that 
has been said of such great things in nature 
and in art, that it need hardly be considered 
a deficiency. What was more fatal to her 
popularity was an occasional dreamy absence 
of mind — a bad habit, for it almost invari- 
ably brings with it an accusation of pride 
or coldness. When a conversation did not 
interest, Johanna's thoughts would wander 
into pleasanter channels, her eyes were too 
honest not to betray her, and the visitor 
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would pronounce against her a verdict of 
want of sympathy. She was not nearly so 
popular as her friend Cootje. And yet — 
no one who had reached towards the heights 
of her nature ever called her unsympathetic ; 
she had a pow6r of love and self-devotion 
which would render her capable of any 
sacrifice, and indeed, Cootje considered her 
mission in life to consist in withholding 
Johanna from doing something preposter- 
ously foolish in that line. 

If she were trying now to put her 
friend out of countenance, she did not 
altogether succeed, for although Johanna 
flushed she repeated her question serenely — • 

" What do you know ? " 

" I know that it will not be for very 
long that I shall have the satisfaction of 
acting as chaperon to my sedate senior, 
Johanna Steen. I know some one who 
reads all the dull naval intelligence 
without missing a word, and who trembles 
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if the wind only blows in the chimney." 
There was a minute's silence, then Cootje 
littered an impatient " Well ? '* 

" Well ? " 

" Are you going to deny it ? " 

" Why should I ? " asked Johanna after 
a moment. 

" Ah, you can't ! " exclaimed Cootje 
triumphantly. But she suddenly checked 
the words which were following, turned 
a»way her head, and drummed on the table 
with her slender finger^. 

It was Johanna's turn to jump up. She 
took the girl's head between her hands, 
turned her face to her own and kissed it. 
Tears stood in the dark eyes. 

" Cootje ! " cried Johanna, with a burst 
of remorse. 

" Well, why did you, then ? " said Cootje 
inconsequently. 

" Why did I what ? " 

"Try to keep it from me. When first 
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I knew about Bernhard, didn't I go to you 
first of all ? I was as sure of you as you 
ought to have been of me." 

'^ That was quite different," Johanna 
pleaded. 

^^ And how?" 

" Nothing has been settled with us. It 
was no want of trust. I longed for you 
to know, and yet I could not tell. Dear 
Cootje, you forgive me ! " 

" No, I don't quite," said the other,, 
shaking her head. " You must answer 
a number of questions first. Now, begin. 
Where is Heer Wrangel ? " 

"He is on his way home from Java," 
said Johanna humbly. 

" In what ship ? " 

" In the Prins MauritsJ^ 

"And what is he ? — ^vice-admiral, captain,, 
lieutenant ? " 

r 

"Lieutenant, of course. Do not mock 
me, Cootje." 
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" Eat your bread and butter, and go on — 
or, stay.'' 

She jumped up and rang the bell. A 
man-servant answered it by bringing in 
two red and gold lacquered bowls, one 
large, one small, which he placed on a little 
table by the side of his young mistress, 
fiUed them with hot water, laid a folded 
cloth on the table and retired. She began 
leisurely to wash and wipe the delicate 
cups and saucers they had been using, then 
the tea-spoons. 

" Now go on. Are you going to marry 
him directly he returns ? " 

" What do you mean by directly ? " 

" Oh, I dare say the day is fixed." 

" Cootje ! " 

" How should I know ? Enlighten me, 
then, a little further." 

" We can't think of marriage till he is 
promoted. Of course it is that which has 
kept me silent." 
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" A fine reason ! And I suppose as I 
am permitted to extract ail this information 
that the said promotion is not very far off? " 

" He thinks not. But, indeed- " 

" Oh, indeed and indeed ! " jeered 
Oootje. " However, I am so pleased to 
find that I was in the right, and to prove 
to you that I knew it all the time, and to 
discover that you have a few sensible ideas 
still belonging to you, that I am more 
forgivingly disposed than I might have 
been. I only hope that when Lieutenant 
— or, better still, Captain — Wrangel comes 
home, he will not allow you to sacrifice 
yourself for your brother's family." 

Johanna, who had been smiling, looked 
troubled. 

"Ah, when you talk of my brother," 
she said, " I begin to fear that I am very 
selfish." 

Cootje rolled her handkerchief into a 
ball and flung it at her. 
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**You will make me break the china 
in a moment, you are so provoking ! " she 
said. " Are not a father and a mother 
intended to look after their children? 
Why do you suppose that it is your duty 
to interfere with the arrangements of 
Providence ? " 

" Frans is so much occupied with his 
books, and his work as Town Councillor ! " 
murmured Johanna apologetically. 

Cootje made a little gesture of disbelief 
as to the amount of labour required ; but 
controlling herself, said — 

*' And what of that ? Is not your sister- 
in-law, Clara, sufficient ? " 

"Yes; dear Clara! If she were not 
there ! " 

"If she were not there, it might be 
different ; but as she is there, and is quite 
capable and charming," exclaimed Cootje, 
packing her teaspoons into a velvet-lined 
case, " I don't see why she shouldn't fill 
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the place in which Heaven has placed 
her, without your supposing it to be 
necessary to hover close behind, I know 
she has a handful in Hilvardine ; but, 
trust me, with girls of that sort mothers 
do best left alone," 

Johanna for an instant showed a little 
vexation, 

" Please don't imagine I interfere," she 
«aid quickly. 

" Oh, I don't. But I don't think you 
will ever understand Hilvardine, and you 
can't do as I do, indulge a good comfort- 
ably expressed dislike." 

" I have never yielded to Clara's wish 
that I should live with them," said Johanna, 
apparently defending herself. 

"No. That is the one point on which 
I give you credit. Once in the house not 
•even Lieutenant Wrangel would have got 
you out of it ! " 

" How wise you are, Cootje ! " said the 
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other, laughing again. "Is it abeady 
the weight of bridal honours which pro- 
duces these sententious remarks ? " 

" Don't call me sententious." 

" Then be serious, and tell me if it is 
strange that my brother's family should 
occupy my thoughts ? " 

** Your half - brother," corrected her 
friend. 

"Well, my half-brother, I am alone 
in the world ; Frans and Clara had always 
been good to me " 

"Do be accurate, aiid say you have 
always been good to Frans and Clara." 

" — And their children must naturally 
be my first care." 

"Poor Lieutenant Wrangel ! No, no, 
don't be angry, Johanna. Of course, I 
understand that a husband is nothing in 
comparison." 

"Cootje, you are too bad! He is not 
my husband, we are not even engaged, 
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and if I thought that seeking my own 
happiness in this matter would throw more 
burdens on poor Clara, I should have 
nothing to say to him." 

"Then I think you are horrid, and I 
believe he will think so, too ! See how 
you are even provoking sweet-tempered 
me. Poor Clara, indeed ! You had better 
say selfish Clara ! " 

" I said— z/." 

" Yes ; and luckily I think better of 
Madame Steen's good sense than of your's. 
Let us say no more. What will you do 
this morning ? Leentje declares that I 
must not be out of the way, there is so 
much fitting on hand. Lucky for her 
that the trekvecht is not frozen over, or 
ropes would not have kept me. But what 
are you going to do ? " 

"I shall help Leentje, of course. You 
know I came here to be useful/* 

" That's very nice of you," said Cootje, 
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kissing Tier. " Perhaps now I shall bt^ 
able to make up my mind about that pearl 
trimming; but Bernhard discomfited all 
our arrangements by vowing that he 
hated pearls. Did you ever hear such an 
atrocious sentiment ? " 

If Johanna's thoughts, stirred by this 
conversation, flew many times that day 
to those grey waters over which the Prins 
Maurits was sailing homewards, and if 
sometimes Cootje smiled to see the dreamy 
haze creep across her eyes, it could not 
be denied that she worked very effectively. 
The time for discussion had past, her 
decisions were prompt and well judged, 
and Cootje's pretty little upstairs boudoir 
began to take an orderly appearance. The 
girls were in high spirits; all the small 
incidents of the day turned themselves 
into gaiety; everything was funny, even 
the discovery of some extremely delicate 
embroidery, all crushed and spoiled, under 

^OL. I. 2 
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Ajax, the huge yellow and white house 
dog. Perhaps Cootje's advice, perhaps the 
£rst breaking of the silence, perhaps the 
happy possibilities brought before her in 
her friend's advancing happiness,-some- 
thing, at any rate, made Johanna radiant. 
"Winter was nearly over, spring would 
;soon be upon them, and a pot of white 
hyacinths in a Delft jardiniere gave sweet 
promise of its arrival. In her heart, too, 
flowers were breaking into blossom, and 
hope, the most enchanting of them all, 
was already beautiful. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

•** Von dem Dome 
Schwer und bang 
Tont die Glocke 
Grabgesang. 

Ernst begleiten ihre Trauerschl&ge 
Einen Wandrer auf dem letzten Wege. 

Acli ! die Gattin ist's, die tbeure, 
Acb ! es ist die trene Mutter." 

The wedding had been over for a month, 
by which time Monsieur and Madame van 
Weede had settled themselves at the 
Hague. Johanna, for her part, had gone 
back to Arnheim, which, without being 
definitely called her home, had grown to 
be one at any rate so far as the actual 
Kving was concerned. Perhaps one re- 
quires a certain ideal to be carried out 
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before we consent to the name, and it 
might be that Johanna kept that name 
carefully wrapped up and set aside a& 
belonging to a more satisfying future. At 
present, nevertheless, she lived there with • 
a widowed aunt. Arnheim is dijBFerent 
from other towns in the Netherlands, the 
country prettier, but more like other not 
very pretty places ; the Ehine flows 
broadly, but the Ehine does not make up 
for the absence of the beautiful still canals, 
with their long reflections. Johanna did 
not care much for Arnheim. 

At this moment she was sitting at the 
window of a house which stood a few 
yards back from the road, and Jn the 
summer was covered with pink roses, and 
she was apparently staring hard at th^ 
Rhine winding into the far distance in 
silver curves. Her eyes, however, be» 
trayed that her thoughts were dflf on paths 
of theit own, and an open letter lying iu 
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her lap might very well have had some- 
thing to do with the matter. . It was, 
indeed, from Heer Wrangel. It told her 
that he hoped soon to reach Amsterdam, 
that his promotion was a matter of a few 
weeks, and that as soon as he could get 
away he should come to Amheim. The 
letter was so full of confidence that it came 
like a whijBF of sea air, and to Johanna 
Steen it seemed as if broad horizons, broad 
as that of the ocean itself, opened before 
and around her as she read the vigorous 
words* He drew a picture of their home, 
which he declared had been constantly 
before his eyes during his last voyage, 
^ow it was likely that he would be at 
liberty for a time, and when that was 
ended would have employment on home 
stations ; there was no need for looking 
further. 

She had read and re-read the letter 
many times, not from doubt as to her 
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answer, but because of the joy his word& 
gave her. If they were a little masterful 
she liked them to be so. Now again to 
have a home, and a home such as Arent's^ 
words called up, was a happiness worth all 
the waiting and the grey tints of the past 
years. And if she had not yet written 
the word which was to put her own seal,. 
as it were, to her own bliss, it was because 
there was an absolute luxury in dwelling 
upon what she was about to do, and 
because no words seemed quite worthy 
of the meaning they had to interpret. 

So thinking and so looking, she saw, not 
the bare and wintry scene which lay before^ 
her, but something quite dijBFerent, and 
much more beautiful. Where the cold 
clouds, charged with snow, lowered above^ 
the plain, she was only conscious of warm 
sunshine and the sweetness of spring; 
instead of being unclothed and leafless, the^ 
trees before her were thick with foliage^ 
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and musical with the song of birds, and in 
her mind's eye a little home, embowered 
with roses and delicately spotless in all its 
details, rose and claimed her admiration. 
There was an iron gate with a scroll- 
work name, expressive of joys within ; a 
tiny canal should divide the garden from 
the cheerful road ; a large flower-bed before 
the windows would be filled in early spring 
with tulips, next with gay cinerarias, 
lastly with the summer bedding plants, 
which Arent, who loved flowers so dearly, 
would certainly have ready for her. They 
would have a Frisian servant with a skull- 
cap of gold. Her store-room should be 
arranged with rows of green trommeltjeSy 
neatly labelled; and it gave her a real 
pleasure to remember her little portion of 
old silver, packed away in her brother s 
house. But at this moment her aunt called 
her, and she ran downstairs, leaving her 
happy reflections behind. 
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Madame van Alphen, indeed, was not 
likely to treat them sympathetically. She 
was not very well pleased that Heer 
Wrangel should by his return disturb an 
arrangement which suited her admirably. 
It gave her the society of her niece when- 
ever she wanted her, yet left her free 
from anything which could be called a tie, 
since Johanna could always go to stay 
with friends when absence was convenient. 
Besides, when she looked at her, she had a 
comfortable sensation of her own kindness ; 
there is a decided satisfaction in being 
pleasantly provided with a means of doing 
one's duty which does not involve dis- 
agreeables, and, in her way, Madame van 
Alphen was a philanthropists She was a 
large woman, who always wore black, and 
whose clothes gave the impression of being 
loosely festooned about her, and caught in 
here and there without any definite plan* 
" You are come at last," she said. 
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*' Have you wanted me ? " 

"I thought you would have gone this 
morning to inquire about those poor people 
who you told me were so ill yesterday. 
You know I like to be kept informed of 
such cases. It doesn't do to be sympathiz- 
ing one day and to forget all about them 
the next. Remember that, Johanna/* 

Johanna looked at her with a smile in 
her clear eyes. 

" Oh, I won't forget," she said. 

" Because sometimes I think you are 
inclined to let your own affairs stand in 
your way/' persisted Madame van Alphen, 

This time Johanna looked a little 
troubled. 

^* Have I so many affairs ? " she asked. 

" Well, this morning. You told me you 
had only one letter to write." 

"But such a letter I" said the girl, 
smiling again. 

"Ah, that's what I mean; you can 
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think of nothing else. You let yourself 
be completely absorbed. It is bad for you 
and very bad for the man. I can see his 
character in the little you read to me ; he 
will not let you have an opinion of your 
own, and he writes with the air of having 
only to hold out his finger and you will 
immediately dance for joy. Why don't 
you keep him in a little suspense? Ha 
will value you a hundred times the more," 
" I am not afraid," said Johanna, with a 
glad ring in her voice. 

" No, I wish you were. Of course you 
are not afraid. Each girl thinks her first 
lover absolutely different from all other 
men, and let's him see she thinks it — that'a 
the worst. And now I suppose you will 
think of nothing else, and there will be no 
more good to be had out of you than there 
has been from Jetje, since the milk-boy 
began to pay his addresses. I believe in 
my heart it is only that his poor half- 
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starved dog may get fattened on our scraps. 
There is always some ulterior object with 
these men." 

^^Arent has not a dog," Johanna an- 
swered, laughing. 

" He will have something else. Yes^ 
indeed, shake your head as much as you 
like. Don't you acknowledge I have had 
some experience ? " 

" I was wondering how you could ever 
have made up yourmind to a third husband." 

" Because there is no danger when once 
you have reached a right estimate. Then 
3''0u know what you are both worth. When 
that time comes, your letter will be a much 
simpler affair." 

This was too far. Johanna grew pale. 

" Hush, Aunt Mathilda ! " she said 
sharply. 

Madame van Alphen, however, only 
nodded her head a great many times. 

" You will see ; you will see," she said. 
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" And you will never be able to say I did 
not warn you. Then, you have decided ? " 

" Yes, indeed ! " 

"You are absurdly foolish. Do you 
know how poor you will be? Here you 
have all the comforts you can wish for — 
•carriage, piano, books, flowers — while 
there " 

" I shall have Arent." 

Madame van Alphen held up her hands. 

" It is idiotic. But I remark more and 
more that no one now thinks of anything 
beyond the whim of the moment ; they do 
not cast a thought to the future." 

Johanna looked at her with a shade of 
trouble still on her face. 

" On the contrary," she said, " you 
would reproach me more justly if you said 
that I looked too longingly towards the 
future* It seems so full of happiness this 
morning, that I tremble lest such happiness 
never could be mine." 
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Madame van Alphen, who prided herself 
upon argument, had opened her mouth to 
reply, when a man-servant hrought a tele- 
gram into the room. His mistress held 
out her hand, hut he said respectfully — 

" For the Freule Johanna, mefrouwr 

"Are you sure? I expected one from 
the Hague ; I should think there was some 
mistake, for certainly they ought to have 
sent off my cloak by this time. — Good 
Heavens, Johanna, what is the matter ! " 
for the girl was standing in the middle 
of the room, white as a sheet. 

" Clara ! " she said faintly. 

*^ Clara? Clara Steen? Is she ill? Oh, 
well, there is no need to be over-frightened. 
Clara is a delicate woman, and full of 
fancies. I dare say it is not so much 
after all." 

Johanna looked at her strangely. 

*^ She is dead," she said, in a tone which 
sounded as if it came from a great distance. 
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" Dead ! " cried Madame van Alphen — 
"dead! You should not shock one so 
terribly ! Clara Steen dead ! It is im- 
possible ! Why, we have never even heard 
that she was ill ! Dead ! " 

"Dead. And the little baby living. 
Oh, my poor Frans ! " 

" When did it happen ? " asked her aunt 
in an awed voice. 

"When? I do not know — ^to-day, I 
suppose." 

" This morning," said Madame van 
Alphen, picking up the telegram. " How 
terribly unexpected ! The last letter gave 
an excellent account of her — the last letter 
— ^why, it was from herself! Johanna, do 
not lo6k so strangely ; you quite frighten 
me ! " 

" You are right," Johanna said, pressings 
her hands over her eyes. "This is no 
time to give way to grief. I must go at 


once." 
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^' You must go ? Surely you need not ! '* 
" Whom has Frans got hut me ? " 
" Hilvardine." 

*' My poor Hilvardine, with her nineteen 
years ! '* 

" At any rate, wait. Let us talk it over, 
and decide on what you had better do.'* 

"No one must decide for me hut my 
own heart," said Johanna, firmly. " Poor 
Clara always looked for me." 

" Yes, they all look for you — always," 
said Madame van Alphen ; but she spoke 
under her breath, and there was a touch 
of soft compunction in her eyes, as she 
watched her niece. She said suddenly, 
" Listen, Johanna. You think I don't 
care for you; but I do, and what I say 
now I say altogether for your sake." 
Whether this were absolutely the case or 
not, Madame van Alphen was firmly con- 
vinced of it. She went on impressively, 
^' I warn you against doing anything rash. 
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If you go to your brother's house now^ 
you will not easily leave it again." 

" I cannot think of that," said Johanna. 

She spoke so impatiently that probably 
the warning fell in with something in hep 
own heart. Madame van Alphen looked 
at her. 

"You can think of Arent Wrangel," 
she said slowly. 

" He will not wish to keep me back,'^ 
Johanna answered at once. And then, 
after a momentary pause — " If he did, he 
has not the right." 

" Not the right, when he will be your 
husband ! " 

**But Frans is my brother. Don't you 
see ? The tie which Grod has already 
formed stands first in strength." 

Madame van Alphen shook her head. 

" That letter is from a man who expects 
everything to give way to his own will." 

Johanna looked at her as resolutely as 
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ever, but a little startled expression just 
touched her eyes. 

"I must not talk any more," she said, 
hastily. " There is a train in an hour." 

"Bert shall fetch a vigilante. Clara 
dead ! To me it seems inconceivable ! 
And the poor little baby left with such a 
helpless man as Frans for its only parent ! 
Mind you write to me, and, for pity's sake 
take advice from your friends before you 
do anything rash. Well, go, and I will 
send some one to help you." 

She was as good as her word — nay, 
better, for she came herself, laden with 
black garments of extraordinary shape 
and trimming, which she was anxious to 
thrust into Johanna's box. It was kindly 
meant, and the girl's heart warmed to the 
unusual care, though she managed to 
reject the garments. There was barely 
time to get through all that she had to 
do, and she was glad of it, otherwise the 
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revulsion of feeling from that morning joy, 
which already seemed to have flitted far 
away, to this dark sorrow which, having 
struck, yet threatened, might havQ been 
too sharp. Now for a little while she 
could keep the full realization at bay. 

The vigilante arrived, and Madame van 
Alphen called her impatiently. When 
Johanna came down the steep stairs, she 
put her arms round her and kissed her 
white cheeks, 

"Let me hear every particular; and 
remember, remember, that I have warned 
you. Don't be led into rash promises. 
Frans will understand nothing but that 
he wants you, and, unless I am extremely 
mistaken, other people will be the same. 
Consider yourself. No one else will con- 
sider you, take my word for it.'^ 

When Johanna had reached the old 
town in which her brother lived, had 
rattled along the stony streets, across 
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bridges^ and by the side of canals, it had 
been, so far as outward senses are con- 
'Cemed, an almost unconscious journey. 
She hardly noticed the grey tower of the 
cathedral, nor the people in the street 
who gave her looks of sympathy ; she saw 
nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, 
though from time to time she shivered, 
and the snow, which had long threatened, 
was beginning to fall in large single 
flakes. But when the carriage turned the 
comer of a street, and stopped before a 
white many-windowed house, sights and 
sounds suddenly reached her with a keen- 
ness which was agony. She noticed every- 
thing- — the closed windows, the already 
desolate air, the footmark on the white 
steps, upon the whiteness of which poor 
Clara was wont to pride herself. The 
door opened as she went up, and the first 
figure on which her eyes fell was that of 
the aan'Sprecher, the messenger of death, 
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in his black clothes and long crap& 
streamers. Betje, the maid, was giving- 
him a bundle of notes to deliver, according 
to custom, to friends and acquaintances. 
It struck Johanna with wonder that this 
should have been already done; it struck 
her also, quite inconsequently, as a ghastly 
thing that his foot should have been the 
one to mar the unsullied whiteness of 
Clara's steps. Betje on seeing her began 
to cry ; Johanna was quite tearless. 

" Where is mijnheer ? " she demanded. 

It seemed that he was in the upstairs 
sitting-room ; but before Johanna had done 
more than reach the bottom of the curious 
old whitewashed winding stairs, she heard 
her name called from the top, and a young 
girl came hastily down to meet her. She 
stopped when she saw the aan-sprecher. 

** That horrible black raven ! " she 
exclaimed. " Betje might have kept him 
out of sight, if she could do nothing else, 
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if only from remembering how much she 
disKked him to come to the house." 

*^ My poor Hilvardine ! " 

The girl had kissed her quickly, had 
turned, and was going before her up the 
stairs. On the landing she stopped. 

" You had better not waste your pity,'* 
-she said calmly. " My father will tell you 
I feel nothing, and he is right. It all 
seems something quite outside, not touching 
me in the least. I dare say you are 
shocked — I can't help it. If you have 
anything you want to ask before we go in 
to him I can answer you. Do you wish 
to know anything ? " 

But Johanna, looking at her, felt ques- 
tions to be impossible. Hilvardine's 
beautiful eyes were fastened upon hers 
with a kind of burning gloom. She 
would rather have seen the wildest grief 
than this restrained fire, consuming in- 
wardly. She was dumb, and the next 
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moment the girl, turning away, pushed 
open a door and passed before her into a 
small room. 

The town councillor was sitting with 
his elbows on a round table, and his 
head buried in his hands. Two little 
children were crouched in a window-seat, 
looking frightened rather than sorry, and 
gazing open-mouthed at their father, 
whose grief evidently terrified them^ 
Johanna hurried to her brother, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

" Frans ! Dear Frans ! " she said tenderly; 

He started at her voice, and lifted his 
head, but the next moment buried it again,, 
only clasping her hand in his own and 
remaining speechless. She tried all the 
loving words she could think of without 
avail. A sad shake of the head was the 
utmost she could extract until a baby's- 
feeble cry was heard not very far oflF, and 
he lifted his head, and said impatiently — 
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" Will no one spare me that torture ? " 

Before Johanna could speak Hilvardine 
quitted the room, and he resumed his 
attitude. Johanna had a theory that in 
sorrow it is well to fall in with people's 
own fancies instead of attempting to com- 
fort them against their will, so she sat 
patiently silent. But at last, when he 
raised a haggard face and stared at the 
children, she said softly — 

"She has left you many to care for. 
For their sakes, dear Frans ! " 

"What are they all put together in 
comparison with her ? " he returned, in a 
dreary voice. " Johanna, never any man 
had a wife like her, and without her 
I have nothing to look forward to in 
existence. What is a poor wretch to do 
who has come to that pass ? " 

She hesitated. 

"It is an impossible one," she said 
then. 
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" Is it ? I, who am tasting its bitterness, 
know better." 

She looked at him with great pity, 
but repeated firmly — 

*^ It is impossible, but even were it so, 
you would still have to look forward for 
your, for her, children. You are not left 
alone. And she was so proud of them, 
remember. 1 am afraid poor Hilvardine 
has had a great shock." 

"Oh, Hilvardine! As for her " 

» 

He did not finish the sentence ; it died 
away in a sort of angry querulousness, 
and he made an expressive movement of 
his hands. 

"She is very young. Such a sorrow 
as this may take a great eflfect upon 
her," said Johanna soothingly. 

" I hope so, I hope so," he said quickly. 
"Her selfishness saddened her mother's 
last days." 

" Children," said Johanna, beckoning to 
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the little ones, who had been whispering 
together on the window-seat, " go now and 
see if you can find Constans, and ask her 
to show you the pictures in the great 
history book till I come." When they 
were gone she said appealingly, " Dear 
Frans, do not blame their sister before the 
little ones. They will have to look to 
her." 

"Never to her," he exclaimed, getting 
up and beginning to pace the room. " I 
hope I shall not be reduced to that pass. 
You will not desert me, Johanna ? " 

" Oh no," she said, with a generous 
impulse which was irresistible. "I will 
do all that I can ; but Hilvardine is not a 
child any longer." 

" She is worse. She made her mother 
miserable. Yesterday — it was but yester- 
day — ," he went on, with a shudder,- — 
^'and she, always at home with her, might 
<3ertainly have seen that she was ill and 
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weak ; whereas I, out at my work, could 
not know it. And she was always bright 
with me." 

Johanna perceived that reproaches were 
inwardly stirring, and leading him to shift 
the responsibility on his daughter. It was 
not a very strong view to take of his 
character, but perhaps the woman who 
loved him best hardly credited him with 
strength. She said tenderly — 

" At any rate, now you will forget all 
imkindnesses and frets, and remember only 
that they are her children." 

" Her children ! yes, and gave her so 
much grief ! " 

" Please don't speak of that, dear Frans. 
Now she has no more grief." 

He flung himself again on his chair. 

" But I — I am left alone to bear every- 
thing." 

She looked at him with great com- 
passion. There was a fretfulness mixed 
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with his sorrow which made it diflScult to 
comfort him. 

" Not alone," she said softly. And then 
she added, "I was very grateful to you 
for telegraphing." 

" It had nothing to do with me. I can't 
think of those things — of anything. 
Make what arrangements you like, only 
don't ask me." 

" Clara's brothers ? " 

He put up his hands as if to ward off a 
blow. " You mean well, but it's torture," 
he said. " At such a time can't some one 
be found to act for me ? " 

" We will do all we can," said Johanna, 
kissing his forehead. 

Her heart was heavy for her brother, 
and yet she knew there was something 
unmanly in his thus leaving the burden for 
others. And Hilvardine's eyes haunted 
her. She went out of the room to seek for 
her, and found her in the nursery with the 
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baby in her arms. Johanoa came to her 
and kissed both. In the same restrained 
way, Hilvardine commented on the baby. 

" Mamxmtje wished it to be called Maria ; 
of course my father will allow her name to 
be added," she said calmly. " I have a 
number of letters to write, so perhaps you 
will hold her ? " 

" Where is CoDstans ? " 

" She cries so much, she is better with 
the other children. Will you look at this 
list, and see if there is any one else ? " 

" My dear, rest, and let me do what is 
necessary." 

" I can't rest," said the girl, shuddering. 

" Because you are overwrought." 

"No. Because I don't want to think. 
Has my father told you about me ? " 

Johanna would have given worlds to 
have been able to say " No." She mur- 
mured, " He seems hurt." 

*' He thinks I killed her. He won't look 
at me." 
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"When a man is in such trouhle he 
doesn't know what he says." 

'^ Mamaatje was vexed, but not like 
that ! " went on the girl. 

She was standing in the centre of the 
room, her eyes dilated, her chest heaving ; 
she looked so beautiful that Johanna could 
hardly restrain an exclamation of wonder. 
And yet an inexplicable feeling of uneasi- 
ness mingled with the wonder. It was 
with difiSculty she conquered it sufficiently 
to say — 

" Very likely she understood you better. 
And if only you remember how much she 
loved your father, you will be patient, 
even should he not be quite just." 

" Patient ! " repeated Hilvardine, with 
a half smile. " Aunt Johanna, you don't 
know me very Well." 

"No," said the other, sighing, "not 
yet" 
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CHAPTER m. 

" All scandal, take my word for it ! " 

In the last chapter it was a wedding which 
had past ; now it is a funeral. Cootje van 
Weede, radiant with youth and happiness, 
was at the Hague, rejoicing in the eager 
outhreak of spring, looking forward to long 
years as full, as rich, as tender ; the town 
councillor's wife, tired out with her longer 
burden of joys and sorrows, slept in the 
quiet spot where they had laid her under 
the lime trees. The children had grown 
accustomed to their loss, and had ceased to 
ask questions. There was still a sensation 
in the house as of an empty place not yet 
filled up, but only Constans, whose feel- 
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ings \rere simple and easily communicable, 
talked much of the mother. Her husband 
seemed unable to mention the name which 
had been so often on his lips. They saw 
little of him except at meals. As soon as 
breakfast was over, and he had read aloud 
a chapter in the New Testament, he retired, 
coming in for luncheon at half-past twelve, 
for dinner at five, and finally at tea-time, 
when he read another chapter. When he 
was with them he hardly spoke. Hilvar- 
dine was equally silent ; and Johanna, who 
thought it hard upon the children that 
their meals should be so dismally hushed, 
found it diflScult to fight against the gloom. 
She had now been for two months at her 
brother's, and there seemed no manner of 
reason why this time should not stretch 
itself unlimitedly. Nothing had been said 
about her going or coming ; it was taken 
so completely as a matter of course that a 
pang would seize her when she began to 
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estimate the growing strength of her bonds. 
She, of course, had written to Arent, and he 
had tacitly acquiesced in present necessity^ 
the more readily, because something had 
occurred to delay the return of the Prins^ 
Maurits. However, she knew very well 
that this state of affairs could not go on for 
ever, though she had no clear idea how it 
was to end. As yet she had not grudged 
a day to Frans, and even Madame van 
Alphen, who came over to see her, could 
not suggest that she should at present leave. 
It was only that at times she was seized 
by a kind of haunting terror like that of 
the prisoner who sees walls slowly closing 
round him. She made resolute ende^^vours 
to shake off this feeling and to occupy her- 
self only with the present, without suffering 
her thoughts to stray to that delicate future 
which danced mockingly before her eyes. 

" What is all this about Hilvardine ? '" 
Madame van Alphen inquired. 
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" What has Frans told you ? " 

" He says she insists upon encouraging 
one of the students, a young Willem van 
Eegensdorf. You ought to put an end to 
such nonsense." 

Johanna was silent for a moment, and a 
shade of trouble was visible in her eyes. 
Then she said — 

" I know there has been a something, 
but, so far as I am concerned, I have seen 
nothing at all. I hope it may be at an 
end." 

" Hope ! My dear Johanna, it is your 

place to ha&wr 

" But if I am not told ? Hilvardine 
doesn't pour out her heart to me." 

" Oh, she requires a firm hand. There 
is no good in your being here if you can't 
manage those girls." 

Johanna flushed. 

'^ You forget their father." 

"Oh 1" said Madame van Alphen, turning 
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away. Presently, however, she came back, 
and added, "I have been trying to find 
out what gives Hilvardine that peculiar 
beauty." 

" Her eyes," suggested Johanna with an 
effort. "They are grey, and both upper 
and under lashes are dark and long." 

" No ; I think it is that both eyebrows 
form one arch, and that this line is exactly 
repeated by the upper lip. She is very 
pretty ; certainly she requires a firm hand." 

When Johanna thought over these opi- 
nions, she felt as if her thinking required 
to be courageous. 

There was plenty of occupation in the 
house. Seven children — Hilvardine, Con- 
stans, two schoolboys, Nicolas and Hector, 
Luce, Hendrik, and the baby Maria, The 
town councillor could not be called rich, 
and the servants were young. For house 
government, however, Johanna had a 
natural aptitude ; but she was not so quick 
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in reading character, and she found a per- 
petual problem in Hilvardine. She studied 
other girls with the vain hope of finding 
out the key ; Hilvardine was unlike them 
all. Johanna's own moods were equable ; 
Hilvardine's varied with every hour of the 
day — the smallest thing, or even nothing at 
all, and the skies were changed ! She was 
a very bundle of contradictions, in which 
there might have been no singularity, but 
that they were unusually emphasized, and 
forced themselves upon your notice. She 
was frank, reticent, hot-tempered, unjust, 
prejudiced, haughty, shy, imperious, and 
lovable ; yet there were times when you 
would have vowed no one of these adjec- 
tives belonged to her. She took her own 
way with so much vigorous determina- 
tion, that when she yielded Johanna was 
annoyed because it was impossible to help 
admiring the grand air which made it seem 
like a queenly concession. Poor Constans, 
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who was really sweet-tempered, was never 
half so much thought about, for her un-» 
selfishness was taken as a matter of course ; 
and Johanna felt the injustice, yet was 
conscious of going with the stream like the 
others. The only person in the house who 
was quite out of its influence was the father. 
After her mother's death a fit of compunc- 
tion had kept Hilvardine tractable for an 
unusual length of time; then came re* 
action, and the two fell further apart than 
before. It did not make Johanna's pro- 
spects more hopeful that there should be 
this antagonism between her brother and 
his eldest daughter. Nor had she the 
satisfaction of feeling that she had herself 
gained the girl's confidence. Her manner 
varied with her moods ; it was sometimes 
affectionate, sometimes cool, sometimes it 
veered to mockery. Johanna took no 
notice of the changeableness, but went 
her way quietly, and occasionally fancied 
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that she had gained a point. She was 
never, however, permitted to enjoy actual 
confidence in this matter, for as often as 
not the good impression vanished at the 
first advantage taken of it, and an equally 
fleeting conviction that she had lost ground 
came uppermost. 

One day in May she went to the Hague, 
and Hilvardine went with her, not with the 
best grace in the world, for she had chosen 
to take a dislike to Madame van Weede, 
and it was to her house they were bound. 
Johanna rather hoped she would have 
consented that Constans, who had a soul 
which yearned for small pleasures, should 
have gone in her place, but Hilvardine kept 
to her plan, although she grumbled. It 
was a bright day. The Hague was looking 
its gayest and prettiest in the sunshine, the 
swans were sailing in the beautiful sheet of 
water at the back of the Grovernment 
buildings, the flowering shrubs were in full 
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glory; but in spite of the fresh spring 
charm the streets were not in an attractive 

condition. The annual kermesse was, in 
fact, going on. The pancake and wafelen 
stoves were in preparation, the sellers of 
dried eels spread out their black heaps to 
view ; all along the Buitenhof rows of 
booths were erected, and people strolled 
about between them; but there was no 
vestige of spontaneous gaiety — ^the old 
merriment of the fair was as dried up and 
as uninviting as the eels. 

Johanna would not have thought twice 
about it, but that as they passed quickly 
through the streets towards the Princesse- 
gracht, she saw a young man in the distance 
take oflF his hat. 

" Who was that ? " she inquired, keeping 
any interest out of her voice. 

" That ? Oh, that was Heer van Regens- 
dorf," said Hilvardine, not so successfully. 

Johanna. said no more. She hated herself 
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for immediately wondering whether he had 
known they were coming. What was more 
natural than that a young student should 
find himself at the Hague at hermesse 
time ? Nevertheless, the knowledge that 
he was there spread a vague disquiet 
over the day, in spite of Cootje's brilliant 
efforts. They drove in the beautiful wood, 
where the trees were in their first exquisite 
green. Hilvardine had never been in 
the Huis in V Boschj so they left her there 
with Monsieur van Weede, and the two 
friends drove away from the palace and 
about under the trees. 

" This is something like ! " said Uootje. 
" Now let us enjoy ourselves." 

" Your husband would be much obliged 
to you if he heard." 

" He might hear and welcome. It is easy 
enough to turn him out when he is in the 
way. But I can't deal with Hilvardine so 
summarily." 
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" No, I don't think you can." 

"Oh, but I should be more summary 
than you are. Don't let her see you are 
afraid of her." 

" Afraid ! " 

" Afraid. Not of what she may do to 
you, but of your not having the best effect 
upon her. Oh, I know you, Johanna, and 
that is what your mind is full of. Now, I 
give you a warning. One fear is just as 
bad as another with Hilvardine, and you 
had better hold your own." 

Johanna laughed a little uneasily. 

" Your penetration is terrible/' she said. 

Cootje did not care to enforce it. They 
met other carriages. People greeted her 
with some warmth ; evidently she was on 
the best of terms with her world. But 
presently, passing some ornamental water 
they found themselves in an alley of 
magnificent beeches. Then she turned, and 
said suddenly- 
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"And what of Captain — ^I see he is 
Captain — Wrangel ? " 

"I have not seen him/' said Johanna 
gravely. 

** Did he not wish to see you ? '' 

" I asked him not to come — ^at first. It 
seemed heartless towards Frank in his 
misery, 

" Oh.^ 

Her tone was significant, Johanna 
answered it with a little heat. 

« 

" Surely, Cootje, your own feeling would 
iell you that it would have been cruel ? " 

" I think you are sometimes cruel to the 
wrong people, my dear ; that's all. How- 
ever, go on. When is his coming not to 
be considered heartless ? " 

" I suppose he will come soon." 

" And what will he hear ? " 

Johanna was silent for an instant, and 
then said, " I imagine he will see for him- 
self that we must wait." 
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" Ah, and that he will not like. Take 
care, Johanna ! " 

"Between Hilvardine and Captain 
Wrangel you are dreadfully oracular," 
said Johanna, trying to smile. "Have 
you been lately in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ? " 

" I never go. It makes me too nervous 
when I expect Bemhard to speak. I am 
always sure that he will break down, or 
say something foolish, or otherwise cover 
himself with confusion. So my eloquence 
is all my own. However, you have had 
the last of it ; we will go back to the 
palace." 

When they went to the station in the 
evening the pancake fires were all alight, 
Chinese lanterns dangling before the 
booths, bands playing discordantly, and 
everywhere there was din and tumult. 
Johanpa had not lost the impression of 
young Van Eegensdorf. It was with more 
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dismay than surprise that when they 
reached the station she saw him standing 
at the door. 

He came up at once. There was no lack 
of audacity in his manner or in his eyes as 
he looked at Johanna. Hilvardine pre- 
sented him, accomplishing the act, as 
Johanna had to own, in a thoroughly 
natural manner. It was unlucky that 
what were, perhaps, unjust thoughts 
would so persistently spring up, for she 
could not help imagining that had Hilvar- 
dine been taken by surprise she would 
have shown less self-command. She was, 
however, quite calm. Johanna was much 
less so, for she was thoroughly provoked. 
She disliked all that she had heard of 
young Yan Regensdorf, and under the 
circumstances she thought his forcing him- 
self upon, them the worst possible taste. 
When the train appeared and he opened a 
door, she passed on quickly to a carriage 
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" voar Dames'' Hilvardine had to follow, 
looking excessively displeased. Johanna 
expected an explosion. Presently, how- 
ever, she found that she was smiling. 
When she caught Johanna's eye she smiled 
more. 

" You are very unwise. Aunt Johanna," 
w^as all she said, and as no answer came, 
settled herself in the corner and fell, or 
pretended to fall, asleep. 

Johanna, on her part, looked out of 
the window. The evening was very 
peaceful, the great expanse of sky which 
in Holland is as vast as if you were on 
the wide sea, was luminous with golden 
green light; all the meadows below lay 
dusky and dark. Suddenly a windmill 
rose black against the sky, then all the 
yellow light was reflected in a pool of still 
water, where innumerable frogs were croak- 
ing among the leaves of the marsh mari- 
golds ; overhead a star or two began to 
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twinkle faintly. In moments of great 
quiet such as this Johanna's thoughts ever 
flew straight to that little home which 
existed only in her fancy; it seemed to 
her that she smelt the scent of the rose- 
garden, and that she and Arent, standing 
together in the porch, looked out into the 
cool night. Which was the reality — that 
or this ? Some day, perhaps, we shall 
find that our real life stretches farther 
than we will own, and that the things we 
called dreams had an unexpected suh- 
stance. 

At any rate, the station presented a 
reality, and a disagreeable one. Almost 
as soon as the train stopped, young Van 
Regensdorf was standing at the carriage 
door. Evidently he proposed to himself 
the satisfaction of escorting them home, 
and Johanna felt more anger than a larger 

offence might have roused. 

<* Thank you," she said, standing still 
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the moment they were outside. " Here we 
must wish you good evening." 

" You will allow me to see you home," 
he said. 

" No. Excuse me," said Johanna, 
gravely. 

She got a little red, feeling as if he 
were laughing at her; but she thought 
his conduct unwarrantable, and would not 
even offer to shake hands with him. She 
was not quite sure what Hilvardine would 
do. To tell the truth, it was rather a 
relief to her to see that she was following ; 
if she had insisted on a longer conversation 
Johanna's dignity might have been ill- 
treated. Johanna felt she ought to say 
something, but her companion presently 

saved her the trouble. 

" So you are as unjust as the rest," she 

burst out. 

" What is unjust ? The not encouraging 
a young man of whom your father dis- 
approves ? " 
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" The disapproving is unjust." 

" That I don't know about. I have not 
talked to him on the subject." 

" But you know what he thinks ? " 

" Oh yes, certainly I know, because he 
told me what he felt when first I came. 
But we have never gone into it." 

Hilvardine turned her eyes suddenly 
upon her. " Oh," she persisted, " I hate 
injustice ! " 

It seemed to Johanna that this required 
no answer. They walked on in silence. 
The streets were cheerful with people, 
standing about in knots outside the houses. 
At the end of one of these streets the old 
cathedral tower faced them, grey in the 
evening light. Johanna felt that Hilvar- 
dine meant to say more. She began again 
at last. 

" What does my father know of young 
men, or of life ? His own pursuits swallow 
him up ; and then he lets himself be pre- 
judiced by any idle rumour." 
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" But — ^that there should be rumours ? " 
Johanna said, interrogatively^ 

** Ah, that is so ungenerous, that is like 
him ! As if rumours did not fly about 
everywhere ! I should like to know who 
is free. And when once an absurd story 
gains a hearing, every one who repeats it 
thinks they may add a little." 

" That is what he has told you ? " 

" He ? Yes ; but it is the truth. These 
ungenerous speeches make me more deter- 
mined not to give him up." 

It struck Johanna at once that this 
speech had rather the ring of opposition 
than love about it ; but she was irritated, 
and not very much in the mood for oflfering 
good counsel in the most eflfective way. 
She said quickly — 

" Whatever you do, I hope you will not 
take dishonourable means of meeting." 

" Dishonourable I " 

" I call it so to-day. I suppose Heer van 
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Eegensdorf appeared at the Hague because 
you told him that we should be there, and 
that he came back in our train trusting to 
my ignorance." 

She intended her words to sting; but 
Hilvardine took them with unblushing 
calmness. 

"Certainly I told him. We did not 
know but that you might be less prejudiced 
than the others. We hoped so." 

" You were very charitable," said 
Johanna, with a laugh. "I suppose I ought 
to feel flattered by your readiness to think 
the best of me ; I don't know but that I 
do. At the same time that doesn't aflfect 
the main point." 

Hilvardine glanced at her doubtfully. 

"We had better not talk about it any 


more." 


" That is an easy way out of it ; too easy, 
I am afraid. Oughtn't I at least to inquire 
what you mean to do ? " 

VOL. I. 5 
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Johanna was miserably conscious that 
she was speaking with bitterness. She had 
a sharp conflict at work in her own mind 
at this time, and she was too young for 
victory not to leave a certain hardness. 
Hilvardine was the calmest of the two. 

" We must go on until my father becomes 
more reasonable," she said reflectively. 

« 

"And meanwhile ? Please let me under- 
stand." 

" Meanwhile ? We shall meet whenever 
we can, if that is what you mean. Neither 
of us are likely to mind silly talk." 

" Oh, you have chosen a very superior 
position ! You can hardly expect me, 
however, to admire it as much as you do 
yourselves ? I must tell you, at any rate, 
that I shall be obliged to mention this 
meeting to your father." 

" Obliged ! " repeated the girl angrily. 
Then, checking herself, she said, " By all 
means. It makes no difference to us." 
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They were still walking through the 
streets over the uneasy klinkers, which give 
painful footing in every Dutch town ; pre- 
sently they reached the white steps of the 
town councillor's house. Johanna was 
vexed with Hilvardine, and rather more 
with herself. She had a feeling as if she 
had been forced into a false position with- 
out having done anything to plant herself 
there ; and yet, being there, she could not 
felicitate herself upon the way in which she 
had behaved. When Betje, with her white 

cap and the great gold spiral pins stuck in 
on a line with her eyebrows, opened the 

door, Hilvardine walked to the little table 
where lay the cards of visitors. 

"Professor Mathius," she read out. 
"Oh, is he come? And who is this — 
Captain Wrangel?" She looked at 
Johanna, and, seeing her flush, re- 
membered with a sudden anger. 

On the card was written, " I will call at 
ten to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER IV. 


" Alas, how easily things go wrong ! 


» 


The upstairs sitting-room in which Johanna 
was waiting before ten o'clock the next 
morning was the same room in- which 
she had found her brother on the day 
when she arrived at the house. She 
remembered this suddenly as the clock 
struck, and the remembrance gave her 
a suflBciently uncomfortable feeling to make 
her for a moment wish that she had 
chosen a place with less dismal associa- 
tions. But she felt ashamed of the wish, 
which seemed to have a superstitious 
touch about it, and she immediately 
checked her first impulse to go elsewhere, 
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and stood at the window looking down 
on the garden at the back. It was full 
of trees, gravel paths, and as yet empty 
beds, a thin rain was falling, and it did 
not look very cheerful. Johanna had 
escaped from the children with some 
difficulty, for it was an hour which 
she always devoted to them. Constans 
had all the goodwill in the world to help 
her, only she was not very capable, and 
if storms arose could but look piteous 
and imploring. In a storm Hilvardine, 
on the contrary, was quite in her element, 
no one had a finer power for subduing it, 
and it was possible that she even enjoyed 
the sense of dominion it gave her. But 
she was provokingly capricious in the 
exercise of her charm, so that, as far as 
she was concerned, peace or strife de- 
pended upon her own fancies at the 
moment. This morning she had chosen 
to take the disorderly side, had stirred 
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tempers, roused opposition, and obliged 
Johanna to exert an authority which she 
disliked bringing forward. All this had 
ruffled her ; she looked pale, worried, and 
not herself, as she stood at the window 
with a beating heart, listening for every 
sound. When the door opened and Arent 
stood before her, the room seemed to be 
whirling round. She began to wonder 
whether happiness sometimes killed people, 
and it needed all her efforts to keep herself 
from falling, so that the first impression 
he received was one of constraint. He 
had meant to take her in his arms ; that 
did not now appear quite possible, and 
he stood a little awkwardly, holding both 
her hands and looking into her eyes, 
which were on the same level with his 
own. His face was broad and manly, 
there was an authoritative air about him, 
and his eyebrows contracted quickly when 
anything occurred to displease him. His 
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first words seemed to take her into posses- 
sion at once. 

" So I have you at length, Johanna ! 
You can't be expected to understand what 
it is to hunger for years for the sight of 
a face." 

Her cheeks flushed. Could she not? 
But self-command was coming back, and 
she knew that if Arent fully realized what 
he was to her, her task would be pretty 
well impossible. As it was, she felt as 
if she were tying cords round her own 
heart, when she said, with a laugh — 

" Ah, you know I was never sentimental, 
and remember I warned you that you 
would discover a dilBFerence. When one's 
mind is occupied with the problem of 
providing dinner for a dozen hungry 
people there is a great lessening of 
romance." 

He was hurt, as she saw at once; but 
though her heart smote her, she had 
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a suspicion which both irritated and over- 
joyed her, that he understood her motive. 
Whether this were so or not, he made no 
allusion to her speech in answering it. 

*'When we were out on those far-off 
seas," he said slowly, " and news came 
in such scanty portions that some of our 
men at times used to fancy themselves 
forgotten by the people at home, such 
thoughts never troubled me. I knew, as 
well as if she had stood by me and 
whispered the words into my ears, that 
there was one keeping me in her heart. 
And when I thought of her and of the 
little nest I hoped to make for her on 
shore, it grew so real to me that I used 
sometimes to feel as if it were there, and 
not on board ship, that I actually lived. 
Can you understand anything of this, 
Johanna ? " 

Her eyes were fixed with a troubled 
look on an old clock on the chimney-piece. 
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When he spoke, she nodded quickly and 
slightly, without removing her gaze. He 
went on — 

"The time was long, but such dreams 
helped me through it, and only grew more 
and more distinct and more dear. When 
I was ill " 

" You were ill ? " she interrupted. 

" I was down with fever at Batavia." 

" You never told me ! " 

" Where was the use ? I was well 
again before I could write, and it would 
only have worried you." 

" I shall not trust you again," she said 
reproachfully. He smiled. 

" I wished to be in that home, then, 
I can tell you ! The heat was tremendous ; 
I used to get almost mad with longing for 
our shady roads, and, more than that, 
for the touch of your cool fingers. One 
night, when I am pretty sure they thought 
it was all up with me, I had a queer 
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fancy that you came and laid them on 
my head. Did you ever do such a thing, 
Johanna? Well, you see, the conviction 
that you would be mine has helped to 
tide me over a great deal, more than you 
will ever know. And now I am here, 
and you have said a strange thing or two, 
which would trouble me if I believed them. 
Only I don't." 

Captain Wrangel said these words with 
a quiet air of determination. Johanna 
trembled and struggled to steady her 
voice. 

" You are very dear to me, Arent, and 
a little while ago, I, too, had those beautiful 
dreams of a home." 

He had hold of one of her hands, and 
she found it hard to go on. 

" Well ? " 

" Well — Gl-od does not always give us 
our dreams." 

She said the words softly, and looked 
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imploringly at him, for that first effort 
of hers to represent herself as changed 
having failed so ignominiously, she could 
only appeal to his sense of duty. 

" There are no obstacles," he said, his 
brows contracting. " You have only to 
say whether you will marry me." 

" Ah, it is not so simple." 

" It is absolutely simple. I am in a 
position to marry, and you have nothing 
to consult but your own feelings." 

He spoke calmly enough, but an angry 
flush was spreading itself over his face. 
She glanced at him quickly. 

" If it were so ! But I cannot leave my 
poor brother and his children. Clara's 
death has left them you don't know how 
helpless ; there is absolutely no one to take 
the head but me. Oh, Arent, indeed you 
must be reasonable." 

" Is it I who am unreasonable ? 
Johanna, you are not treating me fairly. 
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Say at once that you don't care enough 
for me. If you feel that " 

" Oh, I don't, I don't ! " 

"There's nothing else to come between 
us. Your brother must get a good 
motherly woman to look after his house, 
and your eldest niece is no longer a child." 

More troublesome than the children, 
Johanna reflected, with a sigh. 

"It is absurd to suppose that two 
persons' happiness is to be sacrificed to 
your over-strained ideas of what is re- 
quired from you. Doesn't your heart tell 
you I am right ? or hasn't your heart 
anything to say to the matter?" 

" Oh, Arent, I expected you to help 
me," said the girl, between laughing and 
crying. To her it was simply ludicrous 
that there should be a question about her 
own longings, when they were all arrayed 
on his side, and taking part against her 
words. 
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" Certainly I will help you in anything 
reasonable." 

She glanced quickly at him. He was 
looking straight before him, and for the 
first time a dreadful fear grasped her heart 
that this resolution of hers might offend 
him so seriously that she would remain 
unforgiven. Such a possibility had never 
till now entered her head, and its pain 
turned her pale. 

*' Won't you understand ? " she mur- 
mured. 

"I confess I can't. Perhaps it's very 
dense. I always was dense, as you know ; 
and when a thick-headed fellow gets an idea 
into his brain, it's not so easy for him to 
get it out again. My notion was, that I 
had found a little girl true and faithful 
enough to stick to me through all obstacles.*' 
" Arent, you are unjust ; you hurt ! I 
not faithful 1 " 
" It doesn't strike me as much of a faith 
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to go off as soon as something pulls in 
a contrary direction, and to leave me 
stranded." 

He spoke with angry heat, and she 
gazed at him, white and bewildered. She 
had been quite aware that her task might 
be difficult, and he hard to persuade, but 
she had been absolutely blind to the danger 
of his misunderstanding her motives. 
Besides, he had a masterful air which 
frightened her, and took away the argu- 
ments which had beforehand seemed un- 
answerable. Her consternation made her 
answer seem cold even to herself. 

" You forget what it is which pulls. I 
can't desert my brother in his trouble." 

As if a practical answer came at once to 
her help, at this moment the door was 
burst violently open, and the two younger 
children rushed tumultuously into the 
room, pursued by Constans, looking hot 
and helpless. 
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" I could not help it, Aunt Johanna," 
she began apologetically. " I told them I 
was sure you would be very angry, and 
that very likely they would be punished ; 
but Hilvardine has been telling them all 
sorts of stories, and she actually made 
them fancy there was some one here who 
had seen a sea-serpent. I told them there 
was no such thing. Of course. Aunt 
Johanna, I knew it was nonsense." 

Hendrik had advanced boldly to his 
aunt's side ; Luce stood and eyed Captain 
Wrangel reflectively with her finger in her 
mouth. Johanna was too much annoyed 
to have any sympathy with their incon- 
venient curiosity. 

" You must go with Constans," she 
said impatiently. "I told you not to be 
troublesome." 

" Yes, you must come with me," said 
Constans. 

But when she advanced upon Hendrik, 
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he broke into shrieks for Hilvardine, so 
loud and unappeasable that Johanna was 
almost thankful to see Hilvardine appear. 
Both children rushed at her. 
" We may stay, mayn't we ? " 
" Send away that naughty Constans." 
" He hasn't told us nothing yet." 
" No," said Luce, conclusively. " You 
make him." 

They looked defiantly at the others, but 
clung to Hilvardine with the delightful 
conviction that they had been disobedient, 
but that she would stand by them ; and, to 
tell the truth, no picture could have been 
prettier. Hilvardine had never looked 
more charming — there was a flush of colour 
on her cheeks, and a brilliant colour in her 
eyes. Johanna saw Arent gazing at her 
in wonder, and as the next moment she 
gathered a quick impression of herself from 
a mirror on the wall, the contrast struck 
her like a blow. She saw herself pale and 
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thin by the side of this radiant vision, and 
a sudden angry impatience seized her. 
Why should she he the one sacrificed ? 
Sacrifice is not so difficult when it is ap- 
preciated, when praise, cheering voices, 
and encouragement are heaped upon the 
victim ; but when the eflfort is unnoticed, 
even blamed, when you are haunted with 
the fear that it may be a fatal mistake and 
your magnanimity folly, then the iron, 
indeed, enters into the soul. 

"I am very sorry they interrupted 
you," said Hilvardine softly. " It shall not 
happen again. Come, little ones ! " 

" Don't call it an interruption," said 
Arent, with some eagerness ; " or, if it were, 
it came at a right time. You say the same, 
don't you, Johanna ? " 

Johanna turned slowly from the glass. 

" I did not know we had finished," she 
said gravely. 

Hilvardine gave them both a quick look. 

VOL. I. 6 
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" I don't think you have," she said, 
smiling. " Come, Luce ; come, Hen- 
drik ! " 

The children went away clinging to their 
sister ; the two left behind remained for a 
few moments silent, then Arent said, re- 
moving his eyes from the door, " So that is 
Hilvardine ! " 

" Yes." 

" She is very beautiful." 

" Very." 

Another silence. Then Arent went on. 
" Now that I've seen her, I can't in the 
least understand your scruples. Why, the 
children worship her ! " 

" They are fond of her, sometimes," said 
Johanna, feeling that she was producing an 
ungenerous effect. " You can't take in the 
ins and outs of a house by just seeing a bit 
of the life." 

" One can make a pretty good guess, 
though," he answered lightly. " Perhaps 
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you see too much. You have watched 
Hilvardine grow up, and know her little 
faults and weaknesses — I suppose she's got 
them like any other woman — ^and you don't 
know so well what she's fit for. If it were 
that second girl, now ! " 

" Constans, my poor Constans ! — Why, 
she is the stay of the house ! " cried Johanna 
desperately. 

Captain Wrangel looked at her and 
laughed. 

" I see what it is ; you and the elder one 
don't pull together very well — don't under- 
stand each other. Take my word for it, 
you never will. All the more reason for 
you to shift your anchorings." 

The girl looked at him. She felt almost 
reckless. 

"Don't you see," she exclaimed with 
vehemence, " that it is Hilvardine herself 
who wants the care and the watching ? The 
children are not half so much anxiety ; 
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Constans could mother them; the bahy 
could come to me. It is Hilvardine ! " 

He smiled incredulously. 

"I quite believe you think so, but an 
unprejudiced person would know better. 
You have only to look in her face. Come, 
Johanna, you are too good to give way to 
these womanly jealousies." 

She looked at him with a start. An 
hour ago she would have laughed at the 
idea ; indeed, she might have done so now, 
but that she was conscientious enough to 
be ready to suspect evil in herself when a 
charge was brought against her. Was she 
really jealous ? She would have been ex- 
tremely glad to assure herself that it was 
impossible, because to allow such a thing 
was to allow a great deal more. Yesterday 
she had not been jealous of her, of that she 

was certain. If she was now ! At any 

rate, the suspicion sealed her lips ; she could 
not, or would not, defend herself. She felt 
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bitterly that a barrier had sprung up be- 
tween herself and Arent. How changed 
everything was since that morning ! For 
then, although she dreaded her task, it 
was because she did not know how she 
could ever have the heart to withstand the 
tenderness of his entreaties ; she had had 
no fear of real anger or reproach. Now she 
began to feel as if in his hot indignation 
and disappointment he had dropped en- 
treaties, and that for ever. So much did 
she feel this, that she had no courage to 
return to the subject, yet she waited wist- 
fully for him to do so. That he did not 
was in itself a sort of revelation. They 
talked with constraint, each being conscious 
of being held back from what was nearest 
and dearest ; and, in the midst of unsatisfy- 
ing conversation the chimes struck half- 
past twelve, the luncheon-hour. 

** I am afraid you will not see Frans ; 
his duties as town councillor are dread- 
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fully absorbing," said Johanna, trying to 
smile. " Perhaps by-and-by we might go 
to the. Stadshuis and pull him out of his 
hole." 

At luncheon things seemed to grow- 
more and more unreal. There were the 
usual hungry, very hungry, children, the 
schoolboys, Nicolas and Hector, and the 
little ones, with whom Arent had already 
made acquaintance. Hilvardine was there, 
of course ; but what was by no means a 
matter of course was that Hilvardine was 
making herself charming. She was gentle, 
she was kind, she was beautiful. It was 
not surprising that Captain Wrangel 
should look at her with interest, or that 
Johanna, who often saw her otherwise, 
should be incredulous. Evidently, and for 
some reason or other, Hilvardine took a 
mischievous, pleasure in attracting their 
visitor, and it did not seem unlikely that 
he would be attracted. Johanna's was not 
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a nature to bear this without resentment, 
and if he cooled it was certain she would 
not lift a finger to win him back. At 
luncheon she spoke little, and the burden 
of conversation feU upon Hilvardine. 

" Your father is at the Stadshuis ? " re- 
marked Arent. " Is he there a great 
deal ? " 

" A great deal. Nearly always," said 
she gravely. " What do they do there ? 
Nobody can beheve that they are talking 
business all the time, and all the gossip in 
the place can't be spun out through those 
hours. They smoke and sleep, of course. 
That must be dull after a time. But then, 
to be sure, we are all dull." 

"Not you, I am sure," said Captain 
Wrangel eagerly. 

" Oh yes ; I am the worst of all. You 
will have to awaken us. It is not only 
the children who are expecting to hear 
delightful things." 
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And again a vague impression reached 
him that he was more welcomed by Hil- 
vardine than by Johanna. Johanna was 
aware of it herself with a sensation of 
despair ; it had come so quickly that she 
was bewildered. Only the day before her 
love had rested on such seemingly strong 
foundations that fears would have appeared 
shameful ; and now, was it already melting 
away like a thing of mist? Her cheeks 
tingled with shame. If it had not been 
altogether a delusion, the only explanation 
was that during these years of absence 
Arent had in some rash fashion idealized 
her portrait, so that when the reality was 
before him he met with disappointment. 
She had encountered no such failure her- 
self, but in this reflection there was little 
consolation, since when one of two fails it 
comes to much the same thing as a collapse 
in both. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" O heart, how fares it with thee now, 
That thou should'st fail from thy desire. 
Who scarcely darest to inquire, 

' What is it makes me beat so low ? ' 

'* Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
All night before the darkened eyes ; 
With morning wakes the will, and cries, 

* Thou shalt not be the fool of loss ! ' " 

HiLVARDiNE went with the others to the 
Stadshuis — Captain Wrangel urged it. 

" But I don't know what will become of 
the children," she said. 

" Don't you ? " said Johanna, with an odd 
smile. " Well, perhaps Constans will be 
able to tell you." 

Hilvardine laughed, and turned to 
Captain Wrangel. 
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" Aunt Johanna thinks I don't take my 
share of the cares of the household." 

"You get your share of love," he 
answered in a low voice. 

" More than my share, perhaps. But I 
wonder if we might take the children to 
the Stadshuis ? " 

" You know your father would not allow 
it," Johanna answered, trying not to show 
her vexation, for such a proposition was 
certain to increase the clinging to Hil- 
vardine, and to place herself and Constans 
on the objecting and unpopular side. 

** Ah, well, another day, my little ones ! " 
said the girl, with charming kindness. 
" And listen, I have something to tell you. 
A great delightful secret ! " 

" What— what ! " 

" We will have wafelen to-night in 
honour of Captain Wrangel ! " 

It was she who seemed to give him the 

welcome, to try to make a little /^^^ of his 
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return. Johanna felt the anomaly, but 
could not move ; it was as if she were 
turned into stone. The children capered 
away, quite consoled. 

The wind blew coldly as they went 
along the streets ; a grave sweet chorale 
was chiming from the beautiful cathedral 
tower, under which they passed. It is 
but a fragment left standing alone ; 
but what a fragment ! So noble in its 
proportions, so softly warm in its reds and 
greys, so homely in its small tufts of grass 
and weed growing out from this and that 
niche ! A little window from which a sun 
blind projects nestles far up, in front 
of it stand a few pots of gay flowers. 
Who lives in that little kingdom, above ail 
the earthly stir and turmoil down below ? 
Johanna used to look and wonder ; to-day 
she looked and wondered with a touch of 
envy added which she had never known 
before. 
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And yet Arent was by her side ! 

As they went up the broad stairs of the 
Stadshuis they met Heer Steen coming 
down with a number of other gentlemen. 
He looked exceedingly astonished at sight 
of his sister and daughter, and yet more 
bewildered when he was called upon to 

recognize Captain Wrangel. He did not 
give the impression of being at all pre- 
pared to see him, so that Johanna felt with 
a pang as if here were an added touch of in- 
hospitality from her nearest relation. She 
had carefully informed Frans of his coming, 
but Heer Steen had a vague way of treat- 
ing imacceptable facts which was very 
effective. 

"Ah, I remember," he said, looking at 
Arent. '' Back from a voyage, aren't you ? 
And on shore for a time ? " 

"Yes, for a time," said the other man 
shortly. 

''Father," said Hilvardine boldly, "you 
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must persuade Captain Wrangel to stay 
the night instead of returning to Am^ 
sterdam." 

It was impossible for the town coun- 
cillor, however reluctant, to avoid endorsing 
this invitation. 

" If you will put up with us," he said. 
"It's a dismal house to ask any one to 
come into. But the girls do their best. 
I'm not complaining." 

" Thank you. I should be glad, for 
there's a good deal I have to talk over," 
said the sailor frankly. 

** You must talk to Johanna, then," said 
the other man, with an air of alarm. ** She 
arranges things ; I find I have no head 
left for decisions." 

"Oh yes; it is for Johanna to decide," 
said Arent significantly. 

Meanwhile Johanna appeared to have 
been separated from him. One of the 
gentlemen who were coming down the 
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stairs with Heer Steen stopped and held 
out his hand to her. He was a tall man, 
still young, with a strong, rugged face, 
and seeing that she looked at him in 
perplexity, he said — 

" You have forgotten me, Freule 
Johanna; hut as I have no intention of 
forgoing my advantages, I shall remind 
you of a day at Zaandam, five years ago, 
and our walk among the windmills." 

" Professor Mathius ! " exclaimed Jo- 
hanna, with pleasure. " I remember now 
seeing your card yesterday ; but I have 
had a good deal on my mind, and, to be 
honest " 

" You had forgotten. " That's a point 
of sympathy between most people." 

" Have you left Leyden ? " 

" Yes ; and came here a week ago. And 
already it seems as if I had never been 
away. It is wonderfully unchanged." 

"Don't think so, or you will be dis- 
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appointed," she said, with a good deal 
of earnestness. "There is the cathedral 
tower, to be sure ; but hearts are not stone, 
and people do not remain the same." 

He answered her without apparently 
noticing the bitterness in her tone. 

" I should have remembered that change 
has come harshly enough to you. I miss 
Madame Steen*s kind face more than I 
could have believed possible. And there 
is another change. Hilvardine has blos- 
somed into a woman. She is very beau- 
tiful." 

" Every one is struck by her beauty," 
said Johanna, putting all the cordiality 
she could into the words. 

"And it is not the uninteresting sort 
cf beauty which has nothing more to say 
for itsel£ It is full of promise." 

"That is the advantage of being nine- 
teen." 

He gave her a quick look. 
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" Does she plague you ? She was 
always rather a turbulent character and 
spoilt by her mother. I'm not sure, 
however, that she would not respond best 
to spoiling." 

"That's a remedy which can't be pro- 
duced at pleasure." 

" No ; it would have to be spontaneous. 

Still " 

He was looking again at Hilvardine; 
he seemed to be considering. At last he 
called out — 

" Steen, can't we be more hospitable ? 
Haven't we anything to show ? Come, I'll 
wager you're too old inhabitants ever to 
have seen the museum ? " 

" Rusty locks and old stones ! " cried 
Hilvardine irreverently. 

But she turned with a laugh, and ran up 
the stairs, while the town councillor escaped 
into a room furnished with tables and green 
baize. The girl managed to keep both 
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gentlemen at her side; Johanna felt shut 
out into the cold. A young married couple 
joined them, and there was plenty of merri- 
ment over grim things enough, though the 
chief attraction was the two hundred year 
old doll's-house, with its exquisite minute 
works of art, its ceilings, its ivories, its 
paintings, its porcelain, its silver, and its 
lace. Johanna was too sick at heart to 
take pleasure in these microscopic treasures, 
and then was vexed because she knew 
herself to he cold and unsympathetic; it 
did not give her much consolation to be 
persuaded that no one noticed her abstrac- 
tion. By-and-by she found herself staring 
out of a window overlooking the busy 
streets, the canals sunk in their midst, 
the fish market, and the cathedral tower. 
Overhead clouds rushed wildly before the 
wind which was sweeping strongly up 
from the south-west, the trees bordering 
the canals swayed to and fro, shutters 
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banged, and everything foretold a stornu 
Johanna felt a passionate longing to escape 
from her companions into the rush and 
whirl of this tempest ; if she could go 
out alone and battle with it, it seemed to 
her as though at the same time she might 
battle with other forces within her, as 
wild and fierce. She felt as if there 
were contingencies to be faced, resolutions 
iio be made, and for these she must have 
air, air and space — ^here she could not 
breathe. Just then Hilvardine touched 
her arms, 

" The Hofdijks will walk home with us." 
She made up her mind in a moment, 
lingered behind the others as they passed 
into another room, and the next moment 
ran down the broad staircase into the open 
air. She was careless of what might be 
thought ; careless even of Arent's anger, 
for, indeed, she felt that unless she took 
counsel with herself, it was likely that 
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she miglit be betrayed into some sharp 
speech of irritation which might wreck 
for ever what chances of happiness yet 
remained to her. Her longing was for 
open space, for a great expanse of sky, such 
as is the birthright of the Dutch. There 
was a broad canal leading seawards from 
the town, where she hoped to find this, 
and, walking swiftly, she soon left streets 
and houses behind her, and looked across 
wide level meadows where on the low 
horizon little red toy houses nestled among 
their trees. The meadows were inter- 
sected by tiny watercourses, which kept 
the black and white cattle in their own 
pastures; bulrushes and marsh marigolds 
fringed these miniature canals, and water- 
lilies shone up from their unruffled waters. 
But Johanna cared nothing for such 
peaceful beauties; what she had come to 
seek, and what gave her an immediate 
sense of invigoration, was the wild rush 
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of the wind swooping down on the flat 
country with an almost irresistible power. 
Clouds which otherwise would have poured 
out their load of rain were driven helter- 
skelter, broken up, torn, tattered; and in 
such a vast sky the effects of this tumult 
were far grander and more impressive than 
elsewhere ; you got a magnificence of form^ 
a grouping of effects which compensated 
for want of both in the world about you. 
The broad trekvecht to the left, by the side 
of which Johanna paced, had its usually 
placid surface greatly stirred by the 
violence of the wind. One or two lumber- 
ing, round-bowed, audaciously painted 
boats were coming quickly towards the 
town, their brown sails swelling, while 
the only trehschuyt which had been making 
its slow way against the wind had given 
up the attempt, moored itself closely to 
the bank, and the whole family, including 
the eldest son who had been towing, were 
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now engaged in drinking tea outside the 
small cabin. Their dog barked at Johanna 
as she passed. 

She was glad of the storm and the 
turmoil. It was more in harmony with 
her feelings and the utter disturbance of 
her thoughts than sweeter serener weather 
could have been. The struggle which it 
'Cost her to keep her footing, the freshness 
and saltness of the wind, did her actual 
physical good, by working off some of 
the irritation which had been overmaster- 
ing her. Already she could reflect on 
Hilvardine's conduct with the wish to 
be fair, not to exaggerate ; and on Arent's 
wavering allegiance with an acknowledg- 
ment that he had been tried by the 
morning's disappointment. She was not 
naturally patient, but she had a strong 
sense of justice, at which Cootje often 
railed. It was true that only the day 
before she would have smiled at the idea 
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that where Arent was concerned she 
might be called upon to mete out justice ; 
but that was yesterday, and this to-day^ 
and a gulf lay between the two. If, as^ 
some people seem to suppose, romance 
consists of flinging to the winds all con- 
siderations which interfere with the swing 
of one's emotions, Johanna was not 
romantic; she had a very complete sense 
of duty which kept the oscillation well 
within bounds. If she were persuaded 
that it was right that she should go on 
living with her brother, and trying to da 
the part of a mother to somewhat reluctant 
children, there was no real doubt in her 
mind that she would do it, though she 
began to understand now that she had 
never suflSciently counted the cost. She 
had imagined that Arent would have been 
content to allow their marriage to wait 
for a couple of years, by which time 
Constans would have grown into a sounder 
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authority; she now realized with dismay 
that you can't dispose of men, even of 
lovers, in this easy fashion. The worst 
was, that even this point of view, painful 
as it was, was the best that fate was 
oflFering her, for if Arent were attracted 
by another, the separation would indeed 
be hopeless. She had a generous heart, 
and could not have judged him harshly 
if she would ; forgiving was easy enough, 
but — suppose he should not want to be 
forgiven? There was a tedious comfort 
in the reflection that time would decide 
for her; uncertainty sometimes seems the 
chief difficulty of life. Then she told 
herself it was impossible she could long 
remain in doubt, for either Arent would 
come quickly back, or he would more 
unmistakably betray his feelings. In 
either case her course would be clear, 
and her heart gave a little premonitory 
flutter as she tried to say this with 
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assurance; if, as has just been - admitted, 
she was not romantic, the want of romance 
did not shut her out from suffering. 
Nevertheless, things had grown clearer 
to her since she had come out into the 
freedom of the air. She no longer felt 
alone; with this vast expanse of sky- 
around her, God seemed nearer, help at 
hand. 

She walked on mechanically, and with- 
out realizing how far she had gone, past 
the cherry orchards, to which by-and-by 
the children would be clamouring to come, 
past the solitary, rather dejected country 
houses, placed near the road and planted 
thickly round with trees. In the summer, 
people and flowers would give them an 
air of hilarity, but as yet they presented 
a morose aspect. She did not notice land- 
marks until she came upon an open space, 
where a gaunt and weather-beaten wind- 
mill rose on her right, and a drawbridge, 
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with a picturesque windlass sticking up, 
<3rossed the canal in a leisurely fashion. 
Then Johanna's orderly soul gave a 
dismayed start, and she instantly turned 
and hurried homewards, wondering how 
she was to get back before the half-past 
five o'clock dinner. The distance looked 
^rey and unimpressive, but there was 
plenty of excitement among the driving 
•clouds overhead, and she walked very fast 
now that the wind was behind her. In 
^pite of her absorbing subjects for thought, 
-she had much to spare for her own pro- 
bable unpunctuality ; that allegiance to duty 
which was her strong characteristic run- 
ning into a multitude of little channels 
sometimes inconveniently small, so that 
-she was not incapable of saddling herself 
with a conviction of wrongdoing for even 
so minute a failure as her non-appearance 
^t dinner. 

When she reached the town and crossed 
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a bridge at a busy intersection of canals^ 
two ways were open to her — one tbrongli 
the streets, the other by a kind of public 
garden walk. She chose this ; it was the 
pleasantest, especially at this time of year, 
when all the flowering-shrubs and trees, 
pink and white hawthorns, and red horse- 
chestnuts, were in bloom, and strewed 
the grass underneath with their blossoms ► 
Few people were to be seen ; a dog was 
dragging a cart laden with shining brass 
milk-pails, two or three boys were careering 
about on tricycles, and some children were 
playing with the fallen chestnut flowers. 
Presently Johanna's eye fell on a couple 
who were well ahead of her, and with whom 
trotted a square little girl, whose back re- 
minded her of Luce. Having got hold of 
this association, she felt a vague wonder 
that the young lady should also resemble 
Hilvardine, but the next moment the 
wonder became a startled certainty. Cer- 
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tainly it was Hilvardine, and, though she 
was not sufficiently familiar with young 
Yan Regensdorf to recognize him, she had 
an immediate conviction that he was her 
companion. She hurried indignantly for- 
ward without succeeding in overtaking 
them. She had no doubt, but, if she had, 
it would have been decided by seeing Hil- 
vardine enter her father's house, while the 
young man walked on. Johanna followed 
so quickly that she was in the hall before 
the girl had gone upstairs. Hilvardine 
turned without the smallest sign of con- 
fusion. 

"Where have you been. Aunt Johanna? "^ 
she inquired. "What made you vanish 
like a meteor ? There was a talk of send- 
ing a searching-party." 

" Pray, was it that which took you out 
with Heer van Regensdorf ? " demanded 
Johanna indignantly. 

Hilvardine looked hotly at her, then 
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laughed and answered carelessly, "Nothing 

took me out with Heer van Regensdorf, as 

yon delicately suggest. I was out, and he 
joined me." 

" Against your father's wishes 1 " 

" Oh, if you like," said the young girl, 
in the same tone. "Yes; against my 
father's wishes. I don't consider myself 
bound by those wishes, because they are 
unreasonable." 

Johanna reflected for a moment, and 
then said — 

" Do you really consider yourself a better 
judge than all of us ? " 

" Certainly I do. Much better. No one 
knows the circumstances half so well. 
Aunt Johanna, let me warn you that you 
are unwise to meddle." 

"I am really obliged to you," said 
Johanna, with a laugh. "Is that meant for 
a threat ? " 

Hilvardine looked angry. She had lost 
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her coolness, and the hand she laid on the 
halusters trembled. 

"One of these days you will under- 
stand," she said, with marked significance. 

" Perhaps," said the other, " That pos- 
sibility doesn't aflFect the present question. 
If your father's wishes don't influence you, 
he must give more definite commands. You 
can't walk about with Heer van Eegens- 
dorf." 

" Shall you recommend him to lock me 
into the house ? " inquired the girl auda- 
ciously. 

^'I shall advise him to appeal to your 
respect for your mother's memory," replied 
Johanna with extreme gravity. 

Hilvardine flushed crimson, turned 
sharply, and flung at Johanna the words, 
" Aunt Johanna, I hate you ! " before rush- 
ing upstairs and leaving the other weighted 
with an added trouble. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I've been so long remember'd, I'm forgot." 

'* What a bankrupt am I made 
Of a full stock of blessing ! " 

Johanna was spared the disgrace of un- 
punctuality. She arrived in the dining- 
room before the silent saying of the grace. 
She saw directly that Arent was displeased 
with her, and he emphasized his dis- 
pleasure by asking no questions. Her 
heart sank, and it was a relief to find 
that Professor Mathius was of the party. 
.OoDstans, too, who often acted as a safety- 
valve, began, with a torrent of small 
exclamations. 

" We have all been wondering so much 
what had become of you, Aunt Johanna. 
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Professor Mathius thought that you had 
oome home to see whether I was treating 
the children badly ; but, of course, that 
was only his fun. / said you must have 
remembered some message that you had 
meant to give — ^wasn't that it ? " 

" Not quite that," said Johanna gently. 
^* Was I very rude ? You must all forgive 
me." 

Arent went on eating his soup. She 
had her eyes on him, but he would not 
look up. 

" I'm the one to apologize, really," said 
Mathius quietly. " I forced an entertain- 
ment upon you which you had no chance 
to escape from except by running away. 
Another time, Freule, you must protest in 
good time." 

" Where's Hilvardine ? Late, as usual,'* 
said her father irritably. " Take away 
the soup-; I won't have things kept back 
for her." 
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" She went out with Luce. I wonder 
if I had better go and see whether they 
are come in?" suggested Constans, half 
rising. 

"No; sit down," said Heer Steen. 
" She knows the time as well as you." 

Before Johanna could speak, Captain 
Wrangel said — 

"She has come in. I heard her voice 
just now. Besides, your clock is fast." 

" One minute, perhaps." 

" Three," said Arent in a decisive voice. 

Soon after this, as Johanna was mixing 
the salad, Hilvardine appeared. Arent 
immediately jumped up. His reception of 
her was so different from that which he 
had given to Johanna that the professor 
began to frown. Heer Steen contented 
himself with a remark under his breath; 
to tell the truth, he was suflSciently afraid 
of his eldest daughter to prefer finding 
fault with her behind her back. She 
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attempted no explanation, and contented 
herself with eating her dinner in silence, 
and smiling now and then on Captain 
Wrangel, who talked in a low voice. No 
one was very cheerful. Johanna was try- 
ing to beat away a dull pain in her heart, 
Professor Mathius was preoccupied. He 
had left the town when he was twenty, 
now he was thirty-two, and to come back 
to an old home after twelve years' absence, 
is to find ghosts sitting in empty places. 
Madame Steen had been particularly kind 
to him, and in her own house her loss 
seemed so much nearer, that it struck him 
as strange, almost unfeeling, of those 
nearest and dearest to her, to be sitting 
where she had sat, and acting as though 
nothing had happened. 

Then, knowing something of the history 
of Arent and Johanna, it was impossible 
to imagine that things were going as they 
should be between these two. And what 
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was Hilvardine about? Mathius fomid 
himself frowning again as he watched 
them, and reflecting whether anything 
could be done. Captain Wrangel's manner 
did not particularly please him. He 
thought it slightly overbearing, but it was 
possible that women might not consider 
it objectionable, and he had to own that 
there was nothing piratical or theatrical 
about it ; it was, most likely, merely the 
outcome of a habit of giving orders. " If 
Johanna likes it ! " he said, lifting his 
shoulders. But, again, even if she liked 
it, was it all right ? And again, what was 
Hilvardine doing ? If half the questions 
which rose in people's hearts that evening 
had been put into words, a very storm 
would have rattled down. As it was, it 
was only an unremarkable evening, to all 
outward appearances, that passed. Johanna 
wondered afterwards without ever arriving 
at an answer, why the smell of lilac, which. 
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«he used to like, could not reach her without 
a sudden impression of pain coming with 
it. She was aware that she now and 
then met the professor s eyes charged with 
a little friendly anxiety, and the conscious- 
ness of this made her at the end of the long 
evening carry out an idea which had 
flashed upon her at its beginning. 
Mathius had known Clara well; for her 
sake, he might advise her about young Van 
Regensdorf, for she had already found that 
to apply to Frans was only to cause irri- 
tation. As he wished her good-night he 
saw that she hesitated. 

" Is there anything I can do for you ? " 
he said in a low voice. 

'* I hardly know," she answered, looking 
doubtfully at him. 

" Will you let me judge ? " 

"Thank you " She paused again, 

then added quickly, " If you will come and 
6ee me one day '* 
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** I will certainly come." 

" Thank yon," she repeated. 

It was evident that she was troubled 
and perplexed, and as he walked away 
. into the windy night, he found himself 
considering how it was likely he could! 
help her. It will be seen by this that he 
was not one of those persons who let 
other people's affairs drift along without 
troubling themselves, as to where they 
are floating ; on the contrary, he was often 
f annoyed by an overmastering impulse to 
go to the rescue, for it is a hundred times 
less troublesome to leave things alone, and 
to pass by on the other side. But though 
he had sometimes forced himself to be 
passive, he could never keep up this posi- 
tion when once the smallest sigDt of distress 
had been ^ade ; and many a student had 
been almost unwillingly dragged out of 
his difficulties by the strong, wise brain 
and untiring energy of the professor. 
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Not, be it remarked, scot free. There 
were some bad quarters of an hour in his 
€tudy, during which the victim would have 
writhing doubts as to whether the con- 
sequences of any scrape could be so terrible 
as his own sensations. He would be let 
down very low before he was sharply 
pulled up ; but once up, it was the pro- 
fessor's aim to keep his self-respect at 
a wholesome working point. At Leyden, 
his influence with the young men had been 
remarkable, for he had the power of ruling 
without requiring to fall back upon out- 
ward signs of authority. In his new sphere 
he had not yet consciously made himself 
felt ; he had, indeed, somewhat held aloof. 
But this would not last long, since his 
mind was of the order which cannot see 
a grievance without wanting to redress it, 
nor a hole without mechanically considering 
what patch would fit the case. 
Excessive was Frans Steen's dismay 
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when his sister spoke to him the next 
morning on the subject of her marriage. 
He had an ingenious turn for evading the 
disagreeable and the definite, and he tried 
hard to slip out of the interview; but 
Johanna was resolute. 

" Arent has a right to require an 
answer," she said more than once. 

"He thinks so, no doubt; and you, of 
course, think with him," said Frans irri-: 
tably. "He is one of those men who 
believe they have a right to require what- 
ever they demand. Well, follow your own 
wishes. I've no right to ask anything." 

" You should not say that," said Johanna 
gravely. " If it were so, I should not be 
here now." 

" You can judge for yourself. Do you 
want me to tell you what this house m 
like ? Grood Heavens ! " he continued, pac- 
ing up and . down the room, " I should 
think it was plain enough. Can you say 
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that you consider Hilvardine a fit head for 
the household ? For myself, it matters little 
enough. My misery is so great that added 
discomfort is of little difference ; but I 
thought you cared for the children." 

Johanna was looking at him. She did 
not seem to feel the injustice of his words ; 
her whole mind was taken up with con- 
sidering. 

" I do not feel that I am very successful 
with Hilvardine," she said at last. "It 
does not seem to me that either you or I 
have got hold of the key to her character. 
She might do better with more respon- 
sibility thrown upon her." 

" That is nonsense — sheer nonsense ! " he 
said uneasily. •* Say the truth, Johanna ; 
say you wish to leave us." 

There was a pause. Then she said 
slowly — 

" I will not leave you at present if you 
feel my presence necessary for your and 
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the children's comfort; but I do not 
know whether Arent will agree to wait/' 
" If he loves you he certainly will," 
"Perhaps," said Johanna, with a faint 
smile. 

Both were silent for a while. Frans 
would have been glad to escape, but some- 
thing in Johanna's face told him that she 
would not allow the interview to end so 
abruptly. It was true. She knew that 
Arent would not be satisfied with the 
vague message which was all she had yet 
to give him; yet she pitied her brother. 
His was a face which quickly took the 
impress of his moods; when she glanced 
at him now she was dismayed by the sad 
lines which seemed drawn all over it. 
She was not blind to his weakness, but her 
generous nature was ungrudging in love, 
and both she and Clara always tried to 
shield him from annoyance. At the same 
time, Arent demanded satisfaction ; he was 
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not a person to be shielded, but a man who 
had clear notions of his own rights ; she 
<lared not go to him with no more to say 
than had been said the day before. She 
spoke at last very gently. 

" That is settled, then, dear Frans ; but 
^ven if— if Arent consents, he will ask me 
to fix some definite time, and I do not see 
that I can refuse it. Do you think six 
months ? " 

" Impossible ! How shall we be better 
off in six months ? " 

" Constans will be older." 

" Constans ! If you will be so obstinate, 
you must tell him that when six months 
are over you will think about it." 

" No," said Johanna firmly. " What I 
say to him now I must carry out. J will 
^sk him to wait six, nine, or twelve 
months : decide yourself which it is to be, 
but whatever you decide the time shall be 
iBxed, It is possible " She hesitated. 
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" What ? " 

" That he will refuse.'' 

" And then ? " 

" Then, I shall not be his wife," she said 
after a pause, in which the blood seemed to 
rush back to her heart. 

Frans looked at her with a little com- 
punction. 

" Poor Johanna ! " he said. " But you 
might be all the happier." 

She smiled. "What time shall I give 
him?" 

"A year, then. Not less, for pity's 
sake ! " 

" Very well — a year." 

As she said the words she knew that 
Arent would not consent. She spoke them 
very quietly, and Frans never guessed at 
the wild rebellion which surged up in her 
mind when she rested her elbows' on ther 
window-sill, and looked at the trees which 

m ( 

grew outside. She — usually so self»-con- 
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trolled — felt a rush of indignation against 
the dreary future, which she saw even 
more plainly f han the trees — a wild ques- 
tioning of Providence. Such rushes, such 
turbulent beating at the bars, such passion- 
ate longings for the happiness which hangs 
close to the lips, and needs only an out- 
stretched hand to snatch it, are common 
enough. But, thank God, there are faith- 
ful hearts which, though shaken, can stand 
fast through the turmoil. Self-sacrifice 
may be mistaken, but it is always noble. 
Johanna looked forward into the years, 
looked at the cares of this disjointed house- 
hold, at Hilvardine's moods, at her brother's 
pale and querulous face. There stretched 
her future, cold, grey, and repellent; there, 
on the other hand, the tender visions of past 
days called and beckoned. Suddenly she 
rose up, and going quickly over to Frans, 
kissed him on the forehead. He did not 
notice that as she reached his chair she^ 
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staggered slightly, or that the cheek which 
brushed his was cold as ice. Such signs 
are not intelligible to all, and he was more 
occupied with himself than with Johanna. 

After the kiss she went out of the room, 
and walked without hesitation down the 
stairs and into the garden. This was a 
long narrow strip, so thickly planted with 
trees that their dense foliage shut out the 
house when you sat in a small summer- 
house at the end of the garden. In front 
of this building Captain Wrangel was 
pacing backwards and forwards. 

She came slowly, and he was sufficiently 
absorbed with his own thoughts not to be 
aware of her approach, so that when he 
raised his head and saw her standing 
before him, pale and almost trembling, he 
^started as at something unexpected. 

'' Johanna ! " 

" Have I startled you ? *' she said, trying 
to smile. " But we agreed to meet here." 
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*♦ Of course," he answered hurriedly. 
"I have been expecting you for half an 
hour ; only I did not hear you come. 
Well ? " 

" I have been with Frans," she said. 

The abruptness of his question did not 
displease her ; indeed, she had a momentary 
satisfaction in the impression that he, too^ 
was anxious. 

"Well? Tell me quickly, Johanna. 
Of course he has told you that you are 
your own mistress ? " 

" One's own mistress ! Who is ? " She 
spoke dreamily, without looking at him. 

" You are, if ever any one were ! " 

** Then I wish it were not so. I wish it 
were not I who had to decide against 
myself! " she cried, with a rapid and 
passionate change of voice. 

There was a momentary pause. 

"Do you mean to ask me to wait 
Ibnger ? " he asked sternly. 
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It was what she had been about *o ask, 
but she changed her words in that moment. 

" No, oh no ! " she exclaimed, shrinking. 

" Then what ? " 

" I cannot be spared for a year. Arent, 
we must part." 

He stood and looked gloomily at her, 
kicking a pebble with his foot. Her reso- 
lution piqued the vanity of which he had 
rather more than his share. 

'* How easily you say that ! " he said. 
*' Does it really cost you nothing ? " 

She was silent. There are times when 
words seem absolutely expressionless. 

" I have seen it ever since we met," he 
went recklessly on ; " in all you have said 
to me you have been cold and half-hearted. 
If ever you had cared for me you would 
have been more anxious to consult my 
interests than your brother's. Yes, you 
are right ; if you are so indifferent, we had 
better part." 
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She stood, pale and motionless, star- 
ing at him. Suddenly she put out her 
hands. 

" Hush, hush ! " she said — " I can't bear 
it!" 

He looked at her, walked away, came 
back. 

" Can't you understand," he began impa- 
tiently, " it rests with you, and with you 
only? Your brother has a daughter; he 
doi3s not really want you. You can cer- 
tainly marry me if — ^you love me." 

She shook her head. 

" If you doubt my love," she said sadly, 
" it is indeed time to part." 

Obstinate lines stiflfened his mouth. 

"If I doubt," he said, taking up her 
words, " it is easy enough for you to 
prove that my doubt is unfounded." 

" I cannot," said Johanna simply. 

She meant that she could no more prove 
her love than prove that she stood there in 
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person. One fact was as evident to her as 
the other. He did not read the deeper 
meaning in her refusal, and he was irri- 
tated that she declined the test. 

" Then, you mean everything to come to 
an end ? " 

" An end ? " she repeated dully. " We 
cannot marry, but — Arent, we shall always 
be friends ? " 

" Certainly." 

He spoke coldly ; apparently it cost him 
nothing to make the promise which she 
would gladly have heard him reject with 
scorn. 

Just then Hilvardine came towards 
them from the house. A sudden, darting 
jealousy made Johanna look at her with a 
searching glance. There could be no doubt 
about her beauty. She wore a thin black 
dress, of some material which fell in soft 
folds, and as it was one of her fancies 
never to be without a flower, a glowing 
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crimson rose was fastened into the front 
and gave exactly the needed point of 
brilliancy. When she reached them she 
looked at both with a smile. 

" Can you come and speak to Professor 
Mathius, Aunt Johanna ? " she asked. 

Johanna hesitated. At that moment it 
did not seem possible to talk to Professor 
Mathius, ^ and she wished he had not so 
quickly responded to her request. But all 
her life she had been accustomed to set 
herself on one side, and it was probable he 
had come at inconvenience to himself. 
Still she hesitated and looked at Arent, 
Did he not wish her to stay ? A sign from 
him would have decided her, but it did not 
come in answer to her wistful looks. She 
was obliged to put out her hand. 

" Good-bye, Arent." 

" Good-bye. Make my apologies to Heer 
Steen." 

" We shall see you again ? " 
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" Yes. I shall be coming over, I 
suppose." 

She walked slowly and heavily away. 
There could hardly have been a greater 
contrast to the buoyant young figure which 
had but just come along the same path. 
Perhaps Captain Wrangel remarked this ; 
at any rate, the hard lines about his mouth 
did not relax while he watched her. Hil- 
vardine noticed them as she looked at him, 
still smiling. 

" What am I to do ? " she inquired 
presently. " It seems inhospitable to leave 
you here alone, and yet " 

He turned with a start. 

" I beg your pardon, " he said hurriedly. 
" I must go." 

" Do you mean that you are going 
away ? " 

" Exactly. I've had my dismissal." 

The words were loaded with bitterness. 
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Evidently he could not forgive Johanna*s 
decision. 

" Your dismissal ! Oh, no ! How could 
she ? Do you mean that she does 
not " 

"Does not care for me? That what's 
she leaves me to imagine." 

"But it is impossible. You must be 
mistaken^ "exclaimed Hilvardine, turning 
her beautiful eyes upon him with an 
expression of wonder. " I am sure you 
must be mistaken. Perhaps you didn't 
understand what she said." 

" Oh, she made it clear," he said angrily. 

But in spite of his anger, the lines about 
his mouth softened slightly as he looked at 
the young girl. 

" What reason did she give ? " 

" You were the reason." 

"I!" 

" You and your brothers and sisters." 
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<< That is really absurd ! Do you believe 
us to be unmanageable ? " said Hilvardine, 
smiling at him. 

*< I think it manifestly absurd. You 
would not hesitate, would you, to undertake 
the charge of your father's house ? " 

" I think it ought to be mine," she said, 
kindUng. 

She stood straight before him, her eyes 
flashing, and her beauty seemed to him more 
evident than ever. 

" I am sure of it," he said emphatically, 
"but your aunt is quite unreasonable on 
the subject. I have said nothing all this 
time ; there is a limit to endurance, how- 
ever, and my own feeling is, that in 
matters of this sort a man must be first or 
— nowhere. You see I am nowhere." 

" I am so very sorry," she said, speaking 
in a kind of childish pitiful way, which he 
thought charming. It was the only sym- 
pathy he could have endured, and instead 
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of leaving at once, as he had proposed, 
he lingered, talking to Hilvardine, and 
walking up and down nnder the trees, 
sometimes in sight of Johanna, as she sat 
in the upstair room with Professor Mathins, 
sometimes hidden by the spreading trees, 
but always really present to her eyes and 
lying with a heavy weight upon her heart. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

• 

" He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need." 

" Truth is unwelcome, however divine." 

Johanna found it a hard task to collect her 
thoughts for the interview with Professor 
Mathius. She did her best, trying to 
forget her own pre-occupying cares and to 
bring back to her mind the points on which 
she wanted advice; but there were suffi- 
cient signs of disturbance on her face as 
she went into the room for him to be aware 
that something was wrong. He avoided 
a second glance, turning his attention to a 
group of silver miniature toys which lay 
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on a little tray on the table. There was a 
kettle and a tea-service, to say nothing of 
a tiny model of a wafelen gridiron. Mathius 
took them up, one by one. He did not seem 
to be attending much to Johanna, yet 
when he spoke there was an eager kind- 
ness in his voice which touched her 
deeply. 

" You wanted to speak to me, Freule. If 
there is anything I can do for you, you 
will be giving me a real pleasure. What 
is it?" 

" Ah, that is what you must tell me," 
said Johanna, trying to smile. " Perhaps 
you will think me very troublesome and 
fanciful, but I am in a difficulty." 

" Let me hear." 

" It is about " She hesitated, and 

changed her words. " Can you tell me 
anything as to young Van Regensdorf ? " 

" He is one of our students, certainly ; 
and he attends my liectures," said the pro- 
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feasor, after a pause. " Personally, I have 
had very slight communication with 
him." 

" But you know something by report ? '* 

" Well— yes." 

"And what is it?" asked Johanna 
quickly. 

" Nothing good." 

She looked at him and once more hesi- 
tated. 

" You know, perhaps, in the same way, 
something of an attachment between him 
and Hilvardine ? " 

" I have heard something." 

" Enough to form an opinion." 

" As to the undesirability of the attach- 
ment ? Yes, without doubt, I have formed 
that strongly," said Mathius gravely. 

It was at this moment that Captain 
Wrangel and Hilvardine came fully within 
sight of the window ; Johanna saw them, 
and the professor noticed a spasm of pain 
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cross her face. He bent with yet closer 
attention over his minute playthings. 

" What shall I do ! ** she exclaimed tinder 
her breath. 

" Don't distress yourself," he said kindly, 
as if her words related to nothing but the 
matter on hand. " If there is real love at 
the bottom of it all, I have a great belief 
in its power to work good. You may see 

him transformed. If not But what 

do you say ? Is Hilvardine's heart in the 
matter ? " 

" I cann ot tell. Her heart is a mystery," 
said Johanna bitterly. 

" If not, and if it is as I suspect — with 
young Van Regensdorf, at all events — the 
element of opposition in this affair piques 
and amuses them both. He would not 
really think of marrying a girl without 
a fortune." 

" If she could understand that her pride 
might be touched.'* 
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" If. It is a point women are slow to 
understand/' said Mathius, smiling. 

"Oh, many lessons are forced upon them 
in their lives," Johanna answered, in a 
voice which trembled ; and as she spoke 
two tears gathered and fell over upon her 
cheeks. 

There was a little click. 

" I have broken the hinge ! " he cried in 
dismay; "I am the clumsiest ass in the 
world ! However, if you will so far for- 
give me as to find a morsel of paper in 
which to wrap it, you shall not know it 
has been broken when I bring it to- 


morrow." 


The little search gave Johanna time to 
recover herself, and when she took the tiny 
toy from her companion her face was quite 
calm. 

" You have not told me what to do." 
" Can you make her understand his real 
character ? " 
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•'No, no," she declared, shaking her 
head ; " that is hopeless. She would only 
imagine that I was prejudiced — perhaps 
jealous. I have failed with Hilvardine; 
she does not like me, and she resents the 
smallest interference." 

" Oh," he said, smiling indulgently, 
" she is but a child — a beautiful child." 

" Perhaps," said Johanna, a little sharply. 
** At any rate, if any one tells her it had 
better be you." 

" My dear Freule, I tell her ! She 
would send me about my business." 

" She would not think you jealous, and 
she knows you cared for her mother." 

" I shall share the fate of all meddlers,' ' 
he said, Uftiug his eyebrows. 

" She does not know that people are 
talking about her, that she is being com- 
promised. She is very ignorant and very 
imprudent. Perhaps you can open her 
eyes," said Johanna, with an effort. 
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He reflected. 

" I do not know, but I will try." 

" Thank you." 

He got up at once. Something in 
Johanna's weary voice told him that she 
had come to the end of her strength. 

" Good-bye. If I have any success you 
shall hear." 

" Grood-bye," she said. " You have been 
very kind. I don't know that one ever 
succeeds in shifting one's own burden upon 
other people's backs ; but that is what I 
have been trying to do." 

He felt very sorry for her as he went 
out into the summer sunshine. All the 
clean white houses shone, painfully dazzling, 
in the intense light ; the scrubbed roof- 
tiles shone, the bell knobs glittered like 
intense sparks, but there was also a 
pleasant shade of trees to temper the 
glare, and an infinity of green shutters 
and striped blinds. The young professor 
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walked along, his head bent, his hands 
behind him, and his thoughts fluctuating 
between the subject of a lecture on the 
Exarchs which he had to give the next 
day, and Johanna's troubles. That she 
had not taken him into the heart of them 
was evident, but he reflected with a smile 
that she had placed him in a very fatherly 
position towards Hilvardine. **Do I look 
so old ? " he said to himself, and his smile 
was succeeded by a momentary annoyance. 
^*It must be from living so much among 
those old fellows in the past. The Exarch 
Isaac doesn't seem so dififerent from the 
rest of us, after all." 

Passing into the avenues which ruu 
round a great part of the town, his ear 
caught the sound of wheels, and, looking 
up, he saw two or three four-in-hands, 
driven by the students on the way to 
some picnic, Willem van Regendorf was 
driving the second. Hats were taken ofi*. 
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The professor, lifting iis, stood for a 
moment looking after them ; somehow the 
sight made him feel older than the com- 
panionship of the Exarch Isaac. At 
length he turned away, and found himself 
face to face with Madame Marken, an old 
acquaintance who, like himself, had recently- 
returned to the town. She was a tall 
woman, with a forehead from which the 
hair was tightly strained back, a sallow 
complexion, shrewd eyes, and a thin 
mouth. She spoke in an undertone, which 
did not prevent her words from being 
keenly incisive. 

" Take care, mijnheer," she said, with 
a low laugh. " One should not be too 
proud, even of one's pupils." 

**You are very good to bestow such a 
necessary warning," he answered, with his 
eyes twinkling. 

" Warnings are a cheap way of earning 
gratitude, and, moreover, they are always 
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SO effectual. By the way, you , might 
deliver one yourself." 

" For you, or on my own responsi- 
hility ? " 

" Oh, on general philanthropic grounds 
— with a dash of the University to niake 
it personal. Tell your friend, Heer Steen, 
that he should put a stop to his daughter's 
flirtations with that good-for-nothing young 
Van Regensdorf, unless he wants to have 
her talked about." 
Mathius started. Then he said coldly — 
" People are very ready to talk." 
" Very," said Madame Marken, nodding 
to an acquaintance. 

" Without mercy for a motherless girl." 
"Ah, I see," she said, nodding at him 
this time. " Les beaux yeux ! But, my 
excellent professor of history, don't your 
studies really teach you anything about 
human nature? Wise men that you are, 
you give yourselves up to minute re- 
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searches into the past, you tabulate facts, 
you dissect insects, you arrange plants,, 
and you are absolute babies in what con- 
cerns men and women, and the hearts 
you have to do with all day long ! 
I have no patience with you. The 
Jesuits have fifty times your sense," 

During this tirade the professor re- 
covered his temper. He laughed. 

" Your moral ? " 

" Look at your causes and you will 
understand the working of effects. Don't 
you see that it is just because Hilvardine 
Steen is motherless and foolish that we 
all keep a look-out on her ? We feel 
as if we were partly responsible for her 
bringing up. No girl in the town will 
be so closely watched. It is a proof of 
benevolence." 

" You might well accuse me of ignor- 
ance ! Do you know that until now I never 
understood the definition of benevolence ? " 
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" Don't sneer ; you don't do it well. 
Leave that to women ; and see if you can't 
devise something more useful to your 
friends. Go and talk to Heer Steen. Poor 
foolish Frans ! anyhody who knew how 
might twist him round their fingers in five 
minutes — hut then it is true that how to 
deal with your fellow-creatures doesn't 
form a part of the University course. 
However, try ! " 

Not unnaturally this interview left 
Mathius a good deal irritated. 

" Good Heavens ! " he reflected, " what 
have I done that I should be picked out 
from a hundred others, and pricked and 
goaded into what is no business of mine ? 
It's worse than Leyden, far worse; for 
there I was not troubled with young ladies. 
This wretched child is putting the whole 
town into a ferment, and much she will 
thank .me for letting her know that her 
lover IS a worthless young scoundrel. I've 
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some compunction in doing it, too, for if 
he should he worth anything, her sticking 
to him might pull him up. Those eyes of 
hers — Poufj don t he a fool, Arnold ! One 
thing is very certain, if the thing has to 
be done, the sooner I get through it the 
better — ^though where the opportunity's to 
<jome from I can't for the life of me con- 
ceive. I can't go to the house and request 
an interview." 

Chance, however, or coincidence, came 
to his aid. That very evening, after 
dinner, he was paying a visit at the house 
of a newly married couple, when Hilvardine 
and two ladies — a mother and daughter — 
were announced. The mother, Madame 
van Hoopt, sat and talked with Mathius. 
Presently she said in a low voice — 

" You are an old friend of the Steens ; 
can you do nothing about this foolish 
affair with young Y an Regensdorf? Hil- 
vardine is behaving very imprudently; 
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she allows him to walk with her, and they 
<3orrespond. Yes, indeed, I am not speak- 
ing without knowing what I say. Adrienne 
is very fond of Hilvardine ; and for her 
mother's sake we are all sorry. I do not 
quite like to speak myself to Johanna 
Steen." 

There began to be something ludicrous 
in this storm of appeals. The professor, 
vexed as he was, could have laughed. 

" What can I do ? " he demanded. 

" You can tell them what he is like.'' 

" That they, all know, except the young 
lady herself." 

" Then tell her." 

" How ? " 

"Anyhow," said Madame van Hoopt, 
ismiling. " Do you really want an oppor- 
tunity ? " 

" I don't know. It would be something 
towards it." 

**I can manage it without diflBculty if 
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you will take your leave when we do. My 
daughter shall walk with me, and you two* 
can follow.'* 

To say the truth, this last attack had 
a direct effect upon Mathius. It proved 
that Madame Marken had not heen exag^ 
gerating when she spoke of the opinion of 
the town. Madame van Hoopt belonged . 
to one of the leading families, and was 
a kindly natured woman. In remarking 
that Adrienne was fond of Hilvardine, he 
fancied, rightly or wrongly, that he read 
a warning that the intercourse might be 
stopped if the girl persisted in her defiant 
conduct. Such a hint carried a grave 
meaning. 

They left the house, and Madame van 
Hoopt was as good as her word. She 
skilfully drew on her daughter, and the 
others followed a few steps behind. The 
road led through the public gardens under 
the flowering trees, and by the side of a 
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«lear canal where swans were pluming 
themselves. It was so short a distance 
which they had to walk that there was no 
time for gradual approaches and leading 
up to his subject, even if Mathius had 
possessed the art, which, however, did not 
belong to him. Nevertheless, in the few 
moments of silence before he spoke, Hil- 
vaidine was conscious of that uneasy 
impression which we have all experienced 
when look or thought are intently fastened 
upon us. She quickened her steps and 
would have joined the others, but that he 
checked her.' 

" Don't hurry ; there is something I 
have to say." 

^'Tome?" 

He paused, and said slowly, "Yes, to 
you — and because I knew your mother 
well." Then he went on abruptly, **I 
want to speak about young Van Regens- 
dorf." 
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" What of him ? " There was a curious 
restraint in her voice. 

"Of him, for himself, very little; but 
if it is you and he we have to talk about, 
then there is a good deal to be said." 

" Who has spoken about us ? " 

" It seems to me that the whole town i» 
speaking." 

So you descend to listen to gossip ? " 
Oh, yes," said Mathius, immovably* 
"As one grows older one finds out that 
gossip is the voice of the world, and that a 
good deal of nonsense is talked about its 
cruelty. As often as not it's the truth. 
What has gossip said that is false in this 
matter ? " 

" I don't know," said Hilvardine sul- 
lenly. 

" That you meet and walk with him ? " 

She was silent. 

" And correspond. Is that a lie ? " 

She did not reply at once. At last, the 
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words rushed out, "How can they 
know ? " 

He looked at her. " Do you really wish 
to be told ? " 

" "Yes." 

" It is said he boasts of the fact." 

Hilvardine turned white ; this shaft had 
gone home. He felt very sorry for her, 
the more so that her immediate impulse 
was to defend Van Eegensdorf 

" I do not believe it," she said passion- 
ately. " And you can repeat that to me, 
and then say that gossip is not cruel ! It 
is cruel — ^hateful ! — and you are as pre- 
judiced as the others ! " 

" But if the thing is true ? " said 
Mathius, looking straight before him, and 
a good deal touched. " Can you trust him 
so entirely that your heart tells you it is 
false without a moment's questioning ? Is 
he a good man — one with whom your 
future life will be what a happy wife's 
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should be? What have you got to go 
upon as yet? His character at the Uni- 
versity stands low ; he is extravagant, 
wild, idle — he even runs a chance of being 
expelled. Do these things look like happi- 
ness ? You may say vaguely that you 
don't believe it all, and call us prejudiced ; 
but you know as well as I do that is 
childish. After all, mercifully, you are a 
child, or you would be more sharply 
judged." 

" You have no right to say this," said 
the girl, struggling to hold her own. 
« You " 

" Never mind me. You may think what 
you like of me," 

" — And Aunt Johanna " 

"Never mind her either. Or, no," 
he went on, turning upon her with a smile, 
"I wont say that. It would be just as 
well if you would mind her more. But 
the present matter for you to consider is 
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tiot SO much whether you are willing to 
pain those who care for you, as whether 
you object to being talked about in a tone 
which would have given your mother in- 
tense grief, and to putting yourself in the 
power of a man who can't be trusted." 

He judged it best to make his words 
strong. He knew Hilvardine well enough 
to feel sure that he must strike hard if he 
were to make any impression, although it 
smote him when he saw that her eyes were 
full of mortified tears. He liked her the 
better for making a stand. She said scorn- 
folly, though with a tremulous quiver in 
her voice — 

" I hope your friends will not desert you 
without better evidence, Heer Mathius ! " 

This charitable exclamation of hers he 

did not answer. Having said his say, he 

walked silently on, feeling more attracted 

to her than he had ever thought possible, 

and wSitching her downcast face* The even- 
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ing was breezy and full of tender lights ; 
thin and vapourish clouds swept lightly 
and hastily across the sky, scarcely veiling 
the blue, except here and there where they 
had been as it were tossed into one another, 
and threatened to fall in rain. Presently 
Madame van Hoopt, hearing that the 
voices behind her had ceased, stood still 
and waited for them. It was on Hilvar- 
dine's lips to say one quick word to the 
professor which should show that though 
she might be wilful she was not ungrateful. 
It was one of those impulses which we 
resist and remember regretfully all our 
lifetime. Hilvardine afterwards would 
have given worlds to have done this, but 
at the moment pride sealed her lips, and 
when they joined the others he immediately 
took the opportunity of wishing them good 
evening. She talked and laughed so gaily 
the remainder of the way that Madame 
van Hoopt decided that Mathius had been 
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over merciful, and made certain sage 
reflections as to the effect of pretty faces 
on the wisest of men. 

But when Hilvardine walked np the 
stairs of her home the gaiety had died 
out of her face. It was strangely fixed^ 
and there was pain in every line. It 
was not that Mathius had told her any- 
thing she did not know before, for the 
things had been said to her by older 
women, and she had only felt a certain 
amused • defiance. Half of them were in 
all probability jealous, and it was real 
delight to her to shock them and walk 
perilously near the edge, yet have it in 
her power to pull up when she pleased. 
For she never doubted that she could 
pull up when she pleased. Her certainty 
on this point might have opened her eyes 
if she had not wilfully held them shut, 
for it proved that she was not really in 
love with young Van Regensdorf, or she 
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could not so calmly have regarded the 
possibility of detaching herself from him 
whenever the necessity arose. It also 
proved something else — that she did not 
know him. In love she was not. He 
had appealed to her vanity, to girlish 
romantic thrills ; he had flattered her, and 
taught her to consider herself a sort of 
guardian angel, but had never reached 
the best and noblest part of her ; never, 
even, had gone so far down towards those 
sacred springs as Mathius that day. 

There was really no strong dominant 
feeling to which she could appeal from 
the sting of the professor's words* He 
treated her as a child, implying that had 
she not been one she could not have acted 
as she had done. No scourge of reproach 
could have left such a smart behind. All 
her theories of defying authority, of re- 
senting interference, and of exemplifying 
her strong powers of faithfulness to an 
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ideal, were suddenly shrivelled into nothing.. 
She tried hard to recover her dignity, ta 
call back some of the glory with which she 
had surrounded her attitude ; but it was 
in vain — ^the gilding was gone. The pas- 
sionate longing which welled up in her 
heart was to put herself right in the eye& 
of Mathius. The shame which burnt in 
her cheeks came from the knowledge that 
only yesterday again had she written to 
Willem. Could it be — was such a humi- 
liation possible as that he should talk of 
these letters, boast of them ! It was sig- 
nificant of her real opinion of the two men 
that ^he did not feel as if his denial of the 
fact would satisfy her, and that the mere 
hint of it from Mathius carried such force. 
She tossed the haunting thought from her ; 
it canie back again and again, like a ball 
tied to a string. She would tax Willem 
•with his treachery — she would be able in a 
moment to see whether he were guilty, 
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tind if lie were, she would break with him 
for ever. It would be a dreadful satis- 
faction to Johanna, but would prove to 
others that things were not as they 
supposed. Hilvardine lifted her head and 
looked round with a light in her eyes. 
She would be glad to set herself straight 
with the professor, but, oddly enough, an 
added anger against Johanna rose in her 
heart. She did not doubt that it was she 
who had stirred Mathius into speaking- 
set him against her was the expression her 
thoughts used, — and she felt a naughty 
burning desire that Johanna might also 
suflFer in her love ; there was no wish in 
her heart to spare her. For her excuse 
be it said that as yet she did not know 
what love was ; her own pangs were from 
vanity and wounded pride, and did not 
seem unendurable. But when she thought 
of Mathius there was confusion in her 
mind; she was annoyed with him for 
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speaking, yet would not for worlds that lie 
had held his peace ; and he, liking her for 
her faithfulness, but imagining that his 
warning had been all in vain, would have 
been mightily surprised could he have 
known with what intensity she was trying 
to reconcile pride with this new germ of 
discontent, so that she might yield, and 
yet not show that she had yielded, and yet 
let him feel that she had yielded to him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" For what the lips have lightly said 
The heart will lightly hold, 
And things on which we daily tread 
Are lightly bought and sold." 

With the strain of a family like that of 
her brother's upon her, Johanna could 
not indulge in the luxury of sad thoughts 
in solitude; she was wanted for twenty 
things, and went through them patiently 
and mechanically. In spite of her better 
reason, her heart refused to accept its 
doom as final; every ring at the bell, 
every step, made her start and flush with 
a thrill of hope that Arent had come back 
again. But the night had no such 
delusive hopes with which to mock her, 
and was terrible. She only slept towards 
morning, and came down to breakfast pale 
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and heavy - eyed. Hilvardine, on the 
contrary, looked as briUiant as ever, and 
was in a mood which enchanted the 
children. Even her father once or twice 
glanced up with a smile. 

" Johanna," he said at last, helping him- 
self to a flake of cheese, " I must go this 
afternoon to Zeist, will you go with me ? " 
She hesitated for a moment on Hilvar- 
dine's account ; it surprised her when the 
girl announced she would come, too, and 
made a proposal to take Luce, who it 
appeared at some past period of antiquity 
had been promised a visit to Zeist, and 
had lost faith in man owing to the promise 
not having been redeemed. Hendrik had 
a cold, but Johanna was glad to give 
Constans a pleasure, and soon after the 
early dinner the little party set forth. 

Zeist is a curiously peaceful and old- 
world village, where is a large settlement 
of Moravian brothers. It is reached by 
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one of those pretty level roads which, with 
their bordering of fine trees, have all the 
effect of an avenue. There is a tramway 
which takes its passengers briskly along, 
and stops at little hamlets of inconceivable 
neatness, with . white, green - shuttered 
houses. The trees are magnificent; numbers 
of copper beeches give a variety to the 
foliage. Country houses lie close to the 
road, for the Dutch are a sociable people, 
and though many of these houses have 
grounds stretching far behind, it is evident 
they do not dislike the close neighbour- 
hood of the white road, or the little stream 
of cheerful human life, and are not in 
sympathy with the English habit of 
burying themselves in solitude. Tiny- 
canals edge the road, and in front of the 
houses there are plats of coarse grass, and 
masses of the most brilliant flowers often 
made to border the canal and run along 
the road like a gorgeous ribbon. 
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There is a peculiar brightness of colour- 
ing in the Dutch landscape ; the tints are 
<lecided — sharp whites, greens, reds, blacks. 
Far away the little red villages nestle under 
their trees, while the foreground of broad 
sunny meadows is dotted with black and 
white cows, and divided by small canals, 
along which you will see men pushing 
their flat-bottomed boats. The farms have 
odd-looking thatched roofs attached to 
them, supported at each comer by a great 
post. This is for the ricks. Sometimes in 
the distance a chocolate-coloured sail ap- 
pears to be moving along the dry land, 
:and now and then from one of the nearer 
bulrush-bordered, frog-haunted canals, a 
great stork rises slowly and sails majestic- 
:ally away above the pastures. 

The Moravian brothers have settled 
themselves under the trees at Zeist. The 
Broederhuis forms two sides of a large 
quadrangle, which is divided by the road. 
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and the first thing which strikes a visitor 
as he passes the central group of lilac 
rhododendrons, is the extraordinary quiet 
and outward sleepiness of the place. The 
trees rustle, the birds chirp, a figure flits, 
by — ^have you suddenlj^ fallen out of the 
nineteenth century with its rush and its 
hurry? And yet, within, a little in- 
dustrious world is at work, all trades find 
themselves at home, and you may watch 
the hive pursuing its diflferent avocations, 
of bookbindingji shoemaking, dressmaking,, 
lacquering. Though, somehow or other, 
you don't see them, the townspeople come 
out to buy, for not only are these things 
to be found, but here is a stock from the 
other Moravian centres of industry — ^toys 
from G-ermany, glass from Austria. Luce 
had set her heart upon a toy family of 
rabbity, but when she had made her pur- 
chases she grew tired; Johanna wanted 
to speak about a dress, and as Constans' 
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only wickedness was an incipient and 
quite unexpected love of finery, she went 
with her aunt. As for the town councillor, 
he had left them on their arrival, having 
business which would occupy him for an 
hour. Johanna suggested that Luce 
should sit in the toy-room and rest; but 
Hilvardine shrugged her shoulders and 
said she would take her into the open air ; 
it was too hot and stuflFy indoors, and 
they would find a bench and sit down* 
It must be confessed that Johanna's 
thoughts took an immediate flight to the 
possibility that students from Utrecht 
might be disporting themselves at Zeist, 
but it was the last thing likely — a Mora- 
vian settlement oflFering few allurements, 
at least to young men of the Van Regens- 
dorf type. Nevertheless, when the girl 
and the child had passed out of the court, 
and by a little stagnant canal covered with 
green slime which a man in a flat- 
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bottomed punt was raking up, a young 
man who had been sitting under the trees- 
in the garden of a sort of coffee-house, 
drinking advocatenborrelj detached himself 
from a group of companions who greeted 
his departure with laughter, and followed 
them. 

Hilvardine crossed the principal road,, 
by which they had come from the town^ 
and went straight on. The road she had 
chosen led to some delightful woods, but 
she had no intention of walking so far. A 
little further on there was a bench or two,- 
on one of which Luce might repose her 
sturdy little legs, and a breeze from the 
shady trees behind might reach them- 
This time, at any rate, she was quite in- 
nocent of any expectation of meeting Van 
Regensdorf. Yet he was filling her 
thoughts with so much insistence, that 
when he overtook her as they reached the 
bench, she neither felt nor expressed sur- 
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prise. He noticed only that she looked at 
him very searchmgly as she gave him 
her hand, and he fixed his own eyes 
boldly on her in return, for a keen ani- 
mation made her look unusually beautiful. 

** What chance has brought you to this 
sleepy hole?" he demanded. "When I 
saw you go into the Broederhuis I couldn't 
believe my luck." 

"Yes; it is lucky," she said directly, 
" for I wanted to speak to you-" 

He was quick enough to detect some- 
thing at once, were it only in the question- 
ing look with which she regarded him. 
He read in it a new impression on Hil- 
vardine's part. But he chose to ignore it. 

" You wanted to see me. That's good 
hearing, my Hilvardine. You are often 
so cruel to a poor fellow who does his best 
to please you that when we meet you will 
hardly fling me a word." 

He said this in an aggrieved voice ; but 
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perhaps her awakened perception allowed 
her to read a light mockery heneath the 
words. She turned away her eyes and 
began nervously to tie and untie a bow 
on her parasol. 

. "I have told you that things cannot 
go on like this," she said, looking down. 

" Ah, those are the words which I don't 
care to have flung at me." 
. "You must listen, though," she said, 
desperately. 

• " Can't we take it for granted that they 
have been all said ? " he asked, heaving a 
mock sigh. " I know so well the string of 
remonstrances which your aunt and the 
other old cats of the place furnish you 
with : * Young Van Eegensdorf, so idle 
and extravagant— oh, shocking ! A young 
girl like Hilvardine Steen to venture to 
choose for herself; audacious enough to 
love a good-for-nothing young fellow of 
whoiji we all disapprove V Oh, if you 
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don't hear as many of their sermons as 
you wish for, I can preach them to you 
by the yard." He tossed back his head 
with a laugh. He was very handsome. 

Hilvardine made a movement of im- 
patience. 

" You know very well I care nothing 
for what they say. It is that I do not 
wish it myself. I will have no more 
writing." 

He looked at her very attentively, 

" Who told you to say this ? " 

She coloured angrily. " I tell you it is 
my own wish." 

" Oh, I know you better, Hilvardine. 
Such a wish never grew up in your mind 
unplanted. So somebody objected to the 
writing ? It's their own fault. If they 
did not heap obstacles in the way there 
would be no need for concealment." 

"Concealment!" Hilvardine repeated 
the words with scorn. ** I have concealed 
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nothing. They all know what there is to 
know." 

" All the town ? " he said, with a laugh. 

She was looking at him again when he 
asked the careless question, a6d a red flush 
mounted slowly into her face and burned 
there painfully. She did not lower her 
eyes, but the humiliation which Mathius 
had tried to excite at that moment got the 
mastery. He — Willem — even he, then, was 
of opinion there was that in her conduct 
which she would not like to own ! And 
she could not wither him up for such a 
thought ; she could not trust her voice 
even to show her indignation. She was 
afraid that she might burst into tears. 

" All the town, if they please," she said 
unsteadily. 

He laughed again. " You are so curi- 
ously audacious, do you know? I believe 
there lies half your charm ! Of course,. 
I am proud of having gained you, but you 
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might find it inconvenient to have tongues 
wagging more than they do. Never mind,. 
Hilvardine, we will keep our walks and 
letters to ourselves." 

There was encouragement in his voice. 
He little thought what an irreparable mis- 
take he made. Hilvardine was a person 
who would be nnaflfected by the opinion of 
any one but herself and one or two others. 
Until now, when a new motive was at 
work, it had seemed a matter of most pro- 
found indiflference that she should shock 
Johanna, or Madame Marken, or any others 
of her acquaintance. She rather enjoyed 
it. So, to find that what she did, even 
Willem, for whom she did it, treated 
as something she would naturally try to 
hide, was a horrible humiliation to her 
proud spirit. She answered nothing, how- 
ever, and he thought he had swept away 
hei: scruples. 

"Now," he said, sitting down by her 
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and lightly touching her hand, " tell me 
how you came here, and why did you 
<5ome ? While you are about it, by the 
ivay, you may as well tell me why I came ? 
Did you bring me merely by willing it? 
I give you my word, I can't tell what 
induced me to walk out with the other 
fellows." 

Hilverdine sprang up. " You don't un- 
derstand," she said sharply. " I am quite 
serious in what I say." 

" Of course — so am I," he said, laughing. 

She stamped her foot impatiently. "You 
are not. You think this is only a whim, 
and that I shall have changed again to- 


morrow." 


" Your very whims are charming." 

'* Very well. Charming or not, I don*t 

mean to meet you again." 

Something in her persistence irritated 

him at last. He frowned, and his voice 

^rew hard. 
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" No ? We shall sep ! " lie said signifi- 
cantly. 

" I don't suppose you would force your- 
self upon me ! " she said, staring haughtily. 

" I shall hold mv own." 

" Your own ? " 

" Haven't you promised eternal con- 
stancy, and all that sort of thing ? I 
think I could point it out to any curious 
person in your letters." 

She turned pale, and he saw it, and 
softened his voice. 

" Come, Hilvardine, all this is not what 
your heart tells you to say. Some med- 
dling fool has put it into your mouth. 
Those pretty lips of yours were meant for 
much more charming uses." 

How blind she had been ! Good Heavens, 
how blind ! 

He went, on, unheeding the effect of his 
words, " Cornelius Brandt informed me 
the other day that you were the loveliest 
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'girl in the town, and said it as if he had 
made a discovery. The idiot ! I found it 
♦out a good while ago." 

She clenched her hand involuntarily, 
rand said in a strained voice, " If you have 
anything more serious to say, say it. This 
will be your last opportunity." 

" We know better. Luce — don't we ? " 

" Oblige me by keeping Luce out of the 
-conversation." 

He heaved a mock sigh. 

" Dear Hilvardine, there is something 
very serious." 

" What ? " . 

" If you model yourself so completely on 
the lines of the beloved aunt, you will end 
— by growing like her." 

" I wish I could! " she cried bitterly. " I 
-wish I could ! I should be a better girl." 

" Ah, but you can'tr— luckily ! " 

" Willem ! " 

** That's better." 
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" Don't you see I am in earnest ? " 

4 

" So am I. I don't mean to be thrown 
-over. To-morrow I shall look for you in 
the Mai." 

" Look, then ! " she exclaimed angrily. 
" You know my determination." 

He was. growing irritated again. 

" You had better speak out and tell the 
truth," he said roughly; "there's some 
one else in the wind." 

" No ; oh no, no ! " she said, shrinking. 

" There is ! But I tell you that sooner 
than give you up to another I'd kill the 
fellow ! " 

" There is no one ! " she cried. 

There was no one ; yet why at that 
moment did she seem to see one figure 
lying face upwards, and shudder ? 

Van Eegensdorf looked gloomily and 
distrustfully at her. 

" I shall find him out," he said. " It 
might interest him to see a few of your 
letters." 
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They were walking back towards the 
high-road. As he said these words she 
turned sharply upon him — 

" You are a coward ! " she exclaimed. 

But she quailed, and he saw it. He 
repeated sullenly — 

" I am not going to give you up to 
another man." 

Neither of them spoke immediately after 
this. They walked rapidly ; but when 
they had nearly reached the point where 
the road from the town cut the other at 
right angles they simultaneously stood 
still. 

" Well ? ." said the girl, looking directly 
at him as if she expected an answer. 

" Well ? " 

He lifted his eyebrows. At this she 
half turned away with a sharp movement 
of impatience. 

" Oh, you understand me well enough.' 

" Not I. Your hints are too abstruse,' 


n 
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" How can I make them clearer ? It 
seems to me I have spoken out." 

" You've repeated your lesson. I give 
you credit for that." 

She began an angry exclamation, but 
checked herself. " Well, it doesn't matter, 
I can act, at any rate. Then, perhaps, you 
will understand. Grood-bye ! " 

" We can both act," he said, not oflFering 
to take her hand. 

Her eyes flashed. 

" Do you wish me not to think of you as 
a gentleman ? " 

" Think of me as you like," he said, with 
a laugh, '* so long as you remember that I 
have your promise, and that if it is not 
kept the world shall judge between us." 

" I believe " she was beginning 

impetuously, when a sound fell on her ear 
which stopped her. 

"A runaway horse," said Van Regensdorf 
carelessly. " You were observing " 
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But Hilvardine darted forward. " Where 
is Luce ? " she cried. 

Luce, indeed, had grown tired of this 
talk, of which she found it impossible to 
understand anything, and had started on 
a voyage of discovery on her own account, 
staring at two or three other little girls 
who were on their way home from school, 
carrying tidy green trommeltjes which had 
contained their dinner. No one had missed 
her, and she followed in the wake of these 
children, turned a corner, and was effect- 
tually out of sight. She strayed on slowly, 
and the others got ahead. A tram came 
by, drawn by a fast-trotting strong grey 
horse. She found a delightful amusement 
in watching this go by; then she stared 
through the iron gate of a garden at the 
flowers, which was not so entertaining. 
This done with, she began to feel injured 
at her own solitude, and to meditate a 
return to the place where she had left her 
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sister ; but she carried out her purpose 
slowly, and with many profound investi- 
gations of such great matters as grass and 
stones and terrified insects. Then she 
heard an advancing clatter of hoofs, and, 
looking up with much interest, was aware 
of a riderless horse rushing along the flat 
road behind ; and, terror-struck, set off as 
fast as her short fat legs could carry her, 
to seek her sister's protection. Why, for 
this purpose, she should have chosen the 
very centre of the road, instead of the 
edge, where she would have been com- 
paratively safe, is known only to herself. 

This, however, was what she did ; and 
when Hilvardine rushed round the comer 
what she beheld was Luce advancing with 
bitter cries, and the horse close behind. 
At the same moment, as it happened, the 
town councillor, with Johanna and Con- 
stans, were coming up the road from the 
Broederhuis, but they had not advanced 
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sufficiently to see Luce's peril, Hilvardine 
flew towards her little sister without a 
thought of her own danger, but with the 
sickening sensation that it was impossible 
to reach her. She hardly knew what 
followed ; it seemed to her that V^-n 
Regensdorf passed her like a flash, that 
Luce was violently flung forward almost 
at her feet, and that Van Regensdorf lay 
motionless in the road. She had one 
dreadful moment of relief, horror, and 
bewilderment before the others were on 
the spot, and people came running from 
the village, Willem's fellow-students among 
them. Johanna was the first to lift Luce 
from the ground, and the frightened child 
hid her face in her arms and burst into 
a loud cry. 

" She is sure to have been badly hurt 
somewhere," said her father despairingly. 

*^ She would not cry so loudly if she were 
much hurt," said Johanna, in a reassuring" 
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voice. " Frans, do go and help those 
hoys ! " 

But, with the hest intentions in the 
world, Heer Steen's help was of the kind 
which increases confusion, and it was a 
relief to every one when strong hasty foot- 
steps were heard, and Professor Mathius 
walked into the centre of the little group. 

" An accident ? " he asked. Without 
waiting for an answer, he knelt down by 
the side of the young man and gave his 
directions in decided tones. " Give him 
air for the first thing; and you. Van Hoopt, 
go and rout out the doctor ; he lives in the 
seventh house on the left." He was feel- 
ing his patient all over as he spoke, and 
soon ascertained that his arm was broken, 
probably by a kick from the horse. He 
was also stunned, but already showed signs 
of coming to himself. Mathius glanced up 
from his kneeling position, took in the 
group and Hilvardine's terror-struck face. 
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Then he began to talk cheerfully, as the 
best means of interesting his audience, and 
turning their attention from her. " If the 
doctor is not at home we shall still do very 
well ; we will get a splint somehow — Arn- 
heim, see if you can cut a few short stout 
sticks — strap up his arm, and bundle him 
oflF to the town. Mijnheer, do you happen 
to have a knife about you ? or, better still, 
you, Freule, a pair of scissors ? " 

Yes, Johanna had a sharp pair of 

scissors, with which he and another of the 
students cut up the sleeve. 

" Nothing worse than a simple fracture," 
he said exultantly. " Freule Johanna, you 
will have to collect handkerchiefs for ban- 
dages. I begin to hope the doctor will not 
arrive to deprive us of our laurels." 

He had succeeded in restoring confidence 
among the small party, even little Luce 
had ceased her sobs, and with her head 
lying restfuUy against Johanna's shoulder| 
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and two large tears stationary on her 
rough red cheeks, had decided that the 
position of affairs was interesting, and in 
their consideration was forgetting her 
griefs. Hilvardine had not so quickly- 
recovered; she was pale and trembling, 
but held herself in hand, as Mathius dis- 
covered when he looked at her guardedly. 
How came it all about ? He was curious. 
Young Yan Hoopt ran up at this moment 
— the doctor was out. 

" It matters little," said the professor ; 
" we can make a good job without him. 
One of you other fellows go and order out 
a carriage — easy and roomy, mind you. 
Now for the handkerchiefs, a waistcoat, and 
the sticks, and a little amateur surgery." 

Johanna gave Luce to her sister and 
knelt down to help him. Mathius did his 
work deftly and well, transferring his few 
remarks to his patient, who was now fully 
conscious. Frans Steen stood helplessly 
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by ; being quite useless, he showed an incli- 
nation to ask inconvenient questions, which 
Mathius checked. Johanna made but one 
remark; it was to enquire whether Van 
Regensdorf might not be taken to the 
Broederhuis, where he would have the 
best of nursing; but Mathius negatived 
the proposal, declaring that with the arm 
securely fixed, the drive along the smooth 
road would do no harm. He was, indeed, 
so confident and cheery that no one 
thought of opposing him, and he con- 
trived to leave no margin for remarks. 
The two women were both grateful for 
his tact. 

The carriage arrived, and the professor's 
directions were eflBciently carried out. So 
far all had gone well, and he had almost 
succeeded in giving such a natural air to 
the accident that Hilvardine's presence 
might pass unnoticed, when an incident 
occurred which disturbed his precautions. 
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As Van Regensdorf was being helped into 
the carriage he found himself close to 
Hilvardine, who seemed to have no power 
to move. What her look meant when it 
met his thus directly it was difficult to 
understand, whether it were regret, or 
wouDded pride, or alarm. But Van 
Eegensdorf answered it by words which 
most of them heard clearly — 

"It is nothing, Hilvardine; and I am 
glad it has happened, since it was for 

you." 

She shrank as if she had been struck. 
Mathius frowned angrily, helped him into 
the carriage, jumped after him, slammed 
the door, and drove away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


** Here strong resolve — ^how broken, 
Easli hope, and foolish fear." 


The professor might have played the part 
of a guardian angel up to this point ; hut 
when Van Regensdorf had settled himself 
as easily as he could in the corner, and 
looked up to make a remark, he heheld 
him scowling like a thunder-cloud, and 
dropped the intention. They drove on for 
something like a mile in silence, Mathius 
putting a strong restraint on himself. At 
last he said, in a voice that was dangerously 
quiet — 

"May I ask you to have the goodness 
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to inform me what is the meaning of all 
this ? " 

"A runaway horse, mijnheer; or so I 
imagined," said the younger man, with 
a laugh. 

" I am talking of what you were about 
before ? " 

Yan Regensdorf was instantly nettled. 

" I was walking with Mademoiselle 
Steen," he said boldly. 

"And so, sir," growled Mathius, in a 
voice which, though low-pitched, was full of 
wrath, " you are unmanly enough to take 
advantage of the ignorance and innocence 
of a young self-willed and motherless girl, 
to persuade her to fall into a line of con- 
duct which, you know, if she does not, is 
certain to expose her to disrespectful re- 
marks from the young men of your own 
set, and to lower her position among those 
whose opinion is. Heaven knows, infinitely 
more valuable ! " 
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Van Regeiisdorf looked up fiercely. 

**Tou take advantage of my condition, 
mijnheer ! " 

" Do I ? I should be talking in a very 
different fashion if that arm of yours were 
not tied up to your side." 

" If it weren't, you and Hilvardine, too, 
would have other things to make a row 
about," muttered the other under his breath. 

To do him justice he had never hesitated 
in his attempt to save the child's life ; but 
he was the first to be conscious that his rdle 
had been that of a hero, and he expected 
recognition of it. Mathius caught the 
words and stared at him. 

" Good Heavens ! ^ he repeated, in a low 
voice. ** I believe he means to boast of 
his deeds ! " 

It roused his wonder, as did anything 
mean, cowardly, or degrading. Was 
Madame Marken right when she said they 
did not study human nature at the Uni* 
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versity, or is it true that no study can efface 
certain Divine convictions in the heart? 
Professor Mathius had met with many 
instances of low and grovelling natures ; 
yet, in spite of experience, was no better 
prepared for them than if they were alto- 
gether new to him. Nothing that he had 
seen or heard of the young man sent him 
down so low in his opinion as this speech. 
Quite unconscious of the descent, Van 
Regensdorf, who had been gazing moodily 
at the opposite cushion, said, with a touch 
of insolence — 

" If Heer Steen has anything to say, he 
can say it for himself." 

" Do you mean that you want more ? 
Oh, you can have it ! " said the professor, 
grimly. 

The men looked at each other with un- 
friendly eyes; the younger one had a 
suspicion that here was the cause of Hil- 
vardine's change towards him. Haunted 
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by this suspicion, which he could not in 
the least explain, he cared little what he 
said ; he was only anxious that his words 
should wound, and was careless whether at 
the same time they wounded Hilvardine. 
Careless, he always was. 

"Say what you like, all of you!" he 
said, raising his voice. " She is mine — I 
have her promise." 

" Her promise ! " said Mathius, indig- 
nantly. 

"Would you like proofs?" asked Van 
Regensdorf, with a sneer. " Plenty of 
letters have passed; there would be no 
difficulty in supplying you with a sample." 

The professor had an almost irresistible 
impulse to pitch him out of the carriage, 
for he clearly understood the threat con- 
tained in this speech ; but it showed him 
immediately that his own heat had been 
indiscreet ; he had been too angry through- 
out to do much good. 
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" That may or may not be,"* he answered 
more coolly. " What I wish to point out is 
that it doesn't advance your cause. You 
know as well as I that you can never 
marry. She is a penniless girl ; and you 
have a hundred expensive tastes. Look at 
it from a common-sense point of view, if 
you can't go any higher ; ask yourself 
what is the good of it all ? It is sheer folly 
to persist." 

" That may or may not be," said the 
other, repeating Mathius' words with a 
disagreeable laugh. " Meanwhile we don't 
mean to look at it in that light. You 
should talk to Hilvardine, mijnheer." 

The professor reddened slightly ; this 
shaft had struck home. Van Regensdorf 
was watching him, and saw in a moment 
that his surmise was correct ; it enraged 
him beyond measure, and made him swear 
not to release the hold he had on the girl. 
His was one of those imperious and obstinate 
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natures, which cannot endure a crossing of 
their will. He was capable of drifting 
away from Hilvardine so soon as an 
opposite current began to affect him ; that 
she should drift from him was another 
matter not to be thought of, and it roused 
his strongest resistance. To give up a 
possession is very different to having it 
wrenched from you. He had felt some 
pique and annoyance at Hilvardine's 
attempt this afternoon, but did not take 
her words seriously, or, at any rate, had 
suflScieut confidence in his own powers not 
to doubt that by a little exertion he could 
win her back, as completely his own as 
ever. In a certain fashion he loved her, 
her beauty always stirred him, and her 
audacity gave her in his eyes an added 
charm. But this attack from Mathius 
showed him that something more serious 
lay beneath, and greatly raised his ire. 
And when we know that he was capable of 
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remembering with satisfaction that the girl 
in her young folly had been both head- 
strong and imprudent in her expressions, 
and that he had a bundle of these letters 
in his keeping, it will be understood how 
extremely misplaced her attachment had 
been. Unfortunately, she was of a character 
to disdain getting her experiences second- 
hand, and would decline to be wiser except 
through her own observations. 

By this time, however, she had made 
some that were effective. She was as 
imperious as Van Regensdorf ; she scarcely 
doubted even now that he would give way 
to her will. His hint of a threat did not 
affect her so much as the revelation of 
himself which it brought. That was 
horrible. For here was her hero — whom 
she had upheld against warnings, against 
entreaties ; whose sins she had white- washed, 
whose virtues she had exaggerated — show- 
ing a trail of such unutterable meanness, 
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that her cheeks burnt at the thought. 
Having with all the pains imaginable 
propped him on a pedestal, down her work 
had tumbled with a crash; it had been 
nothing but a clay statue, after all, and 
now all the world would laugh at her 
disaster. This for Hilvardine, who had a 
dread of ridicule, was unendurable* She 
paced up and down the room, driving 
away the affectionate but uncomprehend- 
ing Oonstans, who was bubbling over with 
mild excitement. 

"Aunt Johanna has Luce in her own 
room, and is putting Eau de Suez on her 
forehead. Oh, werent you frightened! 
and what did you think was going to 
happen ! It was so dreadful to see the 
horse rushing along. I wonder — don't you ? 
— where it is now ? Of course, it may do 
the same over and over again, unless — do 
you suppose that any one caught it ? *' 

Hilvardine was silent. 
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**I do wonder — don't you? — ^how Heer 
van Regensdorf could be so brave ! He 
must have been only just in time, for I don't 
see how poor Luce could ever have got out 
of the way. But I wish we had quite seen 
it. You did, I suppose you were so much 
nearer? Perhaps you might have been 
knocked down, too; oh, that would have 
been too dreadful ! — ^that " 

"Constans, how unkind you are to let 
that wretched baby cry ! " 

" Cry ? The dear baby ! She is asleep. 
Hilvardine, you don't think I would leave 
her if she were crying " 

**Yon must go and see; I am sure I 
heard her." 

" But do tell me — don't you think it was 
wonderfully brave of Heer " 

Constans found herself in the passage 
with the door slammed behind her. She 
wept a little, then dried her eyes, and went 
to the baby. 
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But these words of hers had touched 
another discordant string which Hilvar- 
dine had vainly attempted to keep mute. 
All the time she had been drearily con- 
scious of its jar; there had never been a 
moment that she had not been holding it 
down with frightened force. Trying to 
deceive herself, she had maintained that 
she could carry out her new-born resolu- 
tions ; but deep in her heart she knew that 
to-day's work would add tenfold to her 
diflBculties, since he had gained a hold on 
her gratitude which could not easily be set 
aside. It was her own neglect which had 
exposed Luce to her danger, his bravery 
which had got her out of it; even that 
wasn't the end, but he must be grievously 
hurt in the act. Of all odious things 
which could have happened, surely this 
was the most odious ! For the first tinie 
she felt herself aware of repugnant features 
in her lover, but to be aware of them at 
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the moment when he had saved her little 
sister's life, made her appear yet more 
repugnant to herself. And taking herself 
to task was hy no means a congenial occu- 
pation to Hilvardine. She preferred tossing 
doubtful things on one side, where they 
might lie like worthless letters, to be over- 
hauled in some future time — which never 
came. It had seemed possible, though 
difficult, owing to influences she would 
not acknowledge, but which were at work, 
to defy public opinion to the extent of 
allowing Van Regensdorf to proclaim her 
a heartless jilt ; but to confess herself this 
now — now, when he had brought all this 
on himself by his devotion to her, was a 
different thing. This really didn't seem 
possible. She felt a fever of remorse, of dis- 
gust. Whatever course she chose seemed 
to have as much wrong as right about it. 
She was in a vast perplexity, ready to beat 
herself and all the innocent people round. 
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Naturally it only added to her irritation to 
feel that her perplexities were of her own 
digging. How could she have been so 
foolish, so mad ! Defiance as much as 
anything had been at the bottom of it ; 
the silly girlish fancy might have quickly 
burned itself out if she had not insisted 
upon feeding it with anger at Johanna's 
interference. In fact, anything will do for 
fuel if we only heap it on the flames with 
a reckless hand, and so poor Johanna's 
words and deeds had been tossed in re- 
morselessly. Her cheeks burned when she 
thought of her letters ; and tried to recall 
certain expressions. What would they 
seem to another man, such a man, for 
instance, since in imagining a judge it is 
helpful to individualize him, as Professor 
Mathius? Instant conviction declared 
against herself, 

She resolved — it was the only resolution 
she saw in clear outline — never to rest 
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until she got back those letters. How ? 
That nobody knew. But it was the burn- 
ing determination of her heart 

How she dreaded the questioning which 
the presence of the younger ones had 
spared her as they drove home ! But here 

« 

she got off better than she dared expect. 
Johanna felt sure that a public upbraiding 
would be useless, and threw oil on the 
waters ; the town councillor was suflS- 
ciently afraid of his daughter not to object 
to persuasion, while he made a grievance 
of concession. He, therefore, contented 
himself with asking how she met young 
Van Regensdorf at Zeist, and hearing that 
it was accidental, dropped the subject. 
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CHAPTER X. 


cootje's diary. 


June l^th. — When I married I had not 
the smallest intention of being reduced at 
intervals to a humiliating widowhood ; I 
pictured something much more brilliant. 
A deputy always gave me the impression 
of a man with a good deal of leisure on 
his hands to devote to his wife, sometimes 
I was almost afraid he might have too 
much. But it seems I was dreadfully mis- 
taken. I did not calculate upon those 
horrible conferences, or committees, or 
whatever they may be. We have only 
been married four months, two weeks, and 
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six days, and already Bernhard is whisked 
off to Berlin. It is very unfair. I said 
several times experimentally — I very nearly 
said it absolutely — ^that I should insist 
upon going, too ; but every one was so 
tiresomely wise about it, and preached 
so much upon the heat, and the fatigue, 
and the long journey there and back, that, 
as I have unfortunately established rather 
a reputation for good sense at the Hague, 
I really did not dare to risk my reputation. 
It strikes me that one often pays for one's 
possessions. I thought it would be so 
advantageous for Bernhard if I was con- 
sidered sensible, that I took immense pains 
to impress myself upon people in that 
character. I begin to think that I have 
laid up a store of rather dull decisions for 
myself, and that I should have done better 
to have begun with a little folly. Here, 
at home, I may be as silly as I please, 
there's no one to be shocked but my maid. 
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and I am going to send her back to the 
Hague to-morrow, and the last shred of 
my dignities with her. My father is quite 
ready to forget them. We persuade our- 
selves that I am just home from school; 
he buys me heerenbrod and chocolates; 
only this morning an exquisite carriage, 
drawn by the tiniest pair of mules, was 
waiting at the door for me. If Bemhard 
doesn't take care he will find no one but 
Cootje van Oord when he comes back ; he 
shouldn't send me home if he doesn't expect 
me to unmarry myself. Heigh-ho ! Poor 
dear Bemhard! He is too young to be 
a deputy, that's the fact — we are both too 
young. Most of the deputies have grey 
hair and loud voices ; I am always impress- 
ing upon him that he looks rather ridicu- 
lous, and that no one will think of listening 
to him. Of course it isn't so. Heer Fran- 
zius says that whenever he speaks he 
makes his mark. I don't repeat this to 
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Bernhardt because Heer Franzius is so 
very clever that it might turn his head, 
and at present he isn't one bit conceited — 
that I wiU say for him. I wonder what 
he is doing just now, dear fellow ! As for 
me I am enjoying myself very well ; there's 
no doubt of that. Till I came back this 
time, I don't think I ever realized the 
beauty of our beech woods, or the pleasure 
of strolling between their clean grey 
trunks. The lilies of the valley are over, 
of course — long ago ; but every little 
country house seems to have a particularly 
fine show of flowers this summer, and it 
certainly is a pretty custom to have them 
bordering the roads. What with the little 
cool canals, and the trees and the flowers, 
I don't believe any country has such pretty 
roads as ours ; and as for canals, any one 
who calls them uninteresting can just go 
behind our house and walk for a mile 
or two along the trekvecht. But at the 
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Hague one meets with people who speak 
of our canals with so much contempt that 
— it certainly was horrid of me — I began 
to feel ashamed of them. At the Hague, 
somehow, one becomes less Dutch, more 
international ; there are so many foreigners, 
one has perpetually to be apologizing for 
the difficulties of one's language — I don't 
see why one should, considering that we 
are always expected to speak theirs, but 
it is a fact that I wish Scheveningen did 
not seem quite so impossible a word for 
strangers to pronounce. It is as easy as 
possible, really, but they make so much 
fuss over it that it gives it an air of 
barbarism. 

To-morrow I am going to see Johanna 
Steen. 

To-morrow has come and gone. I want 
to write down my impressions, because I 
hope . that will make them more distinct. 
I could not gather the state of affairs from 
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Johanna's letters; she does not write a 
good letter; she just gives you a sort of 
bordering of facts ; it is like an outline 
of a work-pattern done in rather a dull 
colour. But I felt certain that when I 
saw her I should understand. Do I? I 
am not so sure. 

There are one or two points which stand 
out clearly. She is allowing herself to be 
tyrannized over by that brother of hers, 
for one. And for another, Hilvardine is 
a handful — naturally enough. But — but 
— but — given all this, I don't think it goes 
to the root of Johanna's troubles. She has 
an almost aggravating power of making 
light of disagreeables ; at times I could 
shake her for not admitting that she is 
annoyed by them. It's astonishing how 
people's virtues often vex you more than 
their faults, and I think Johanna's are just 
that sort. But yesterday she did not take 
her usual pains to convince me that every- 
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thing was precisely as it should be ; she 
was very grave, and her dear smooth fore- 
head now and then puckered into lines. 
She was just as simple and frank as ever, 
doing everything for everybody, and having 
all the blame if things fell askew. I do 
think — except the baby — those are the 
most uninteresting children ! But I don't 
feel I have got to the bottom; I have 
heard nothing about Captain Wrangel. 
Just as I was beginning, Constans walked 
into the room, wondering and supposing. 
If it is he who is making Johanna look 
grave, I shall hate him. 

Last evening some people dined here, 
our cousins the Yanderbilts, Madame Mar- 
ken, and a few others, among them two 
English ladies who have definite ideas 
about our country, and are a good deal 
disappointed that they don't meet storks 
walking along the Dutch roads. Madame 
Marken has not lost her broad expansive 
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way of mentioning the faults of her neigh- 
bours, including your own : apparently she 
does not do it from malice, but from a 
conscientious feeling, which must become 
quite burdensome to her, that it is neces- 
sary she should speak her mind. She 
asked my father at dinner whether he was 
not particularly glad to have me without 
my husband. 

" Husbands and wives are generally de 
trop in their relations' houses. People 
pretend to be friendly with their relations- 
in-law, but they really can't endure each 
other. Where is the use of pretending ? " 

" Very true," said my father with a 
smile. 

" Oh, but I don't agree with you ; indeed 
1 don't ! I like my sisters-in-law very 
much, and they are constantly with me ! '* 
said little Madame Vanderbilt, quite flush- 
ing with eagerness. 

" Ah ! but does your husband like his ? 
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I always watch to see whether husband's or 
wife's relations come most frequently to the 
house, then I know who has the upper hand." 

" I congratulate you," said my father, 
with a bow. 

She looked a little discomfited, but 
this could not last long. She asked me 
presently whether I had seen Professor 
Mathius ? 

" Not yet," I said. 

" He is a great deal with the Steens. 
By the way, you were once great friends 
with Johanna, weren't you ? If you still 
keep it up, you might give her some useful 
advice not to allow herself to be put upon. 
It is not advice you would ever require 
yourself, but she does." 

" That's very general," remarked my 
father. 

" Yes, I always am general," Madame 
Marken assented. " If you are particular, 
people don't like it." 
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"But who puts upon Johanna, as you 
express it ? " 

"Oh, every one. If you allow one 
person to do it, the others are certain to 
follow suit. She is trying to spare her 
brother home-worries, which he would be 
aU the better for having to meet for him- 
self, and she is trying to keep Hilvardine 
from being talked about " 

" Talked about ! " I repeated, looking at 
Madame Vanderbilt. 

" I am afraid it is partly true," she said 
sorrowfully. 

" It is altogether true," asserted Madame 
Marken. " Don't you know that the girl 
encourages that disreputable young Van 
Regensdorf?" 

"I know he has paid her attention^ 
That's one thing." 

"And accepting it is another. Well, 
that's just what she does ; corresponds, 
meets him in her walks. The other day 
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it came to a fine climax at Zeist where 
they were together, and he tried to pull 
her out of the way of a runaway horse, 
and got his own arm broken. A pretty 
scandal ! " 

" Come, come ! " said my father peremp- 
torily, "it seems to me we are taking 
away poor Mademoiselle Steen's character. 
She is a very handsome girl, and will grow 
wiser as she grows older, as we all do." 

"Oh, I don't think the worse of her," 
said Madame Marken, philosophically ; 
" but she is the young duckling among 
Johanna's chickens." Then hearing one 
of the English ladies make some remark 
about cucumbers being yellow in Holland, 
she pounced down upon her. " My dear 
lady, but you are not in Holland now ! 
Holland is only one of our overgrown 
provinces. We have a province of our 


own." 


She dashed off on several instructive 
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topics. My father, meanwhile, suggested 
that if we had finished our strawberries we 
might walk down to the trekvecht, where he 
had ordered the boats to be ready. The 
evening was cool and delicious. We 
walked for some distance under the beeches, 
and then struck away to the right, where 
is a small lake, and where the trees were of 
varied kinds, and grew in lesser masses. 
The copper beeches in the late lights 
gleamed like bronze; here and there a 
variegated elm tossed its light foliage 
against their splendid gloom. The silvery 
lights on the canial were exquisite. There 
was not a ripple on its broad surface, so 
that every cloud, every tree, every tuft of 
grass on the towing path cast its tender 
reflection. Two boats were waiting, and 
the men, with towing-ropes and broad 
leathern belts round their bodies, started 
at once, walking as easily as if we were 
not behind them. Nothing, not even the 
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movement of a gondola, can be so soothing 
as this way of being drawn through the 
water ; you glide without any conscious 
motion — things pass you, that is all. It 
is absolute calm. Every now and then 
a clumsy picturesque barge, with brown 
sails and oddly mixed bits of colour, green 
and red, and yellow, came slowly sailing 
down upon us, every line and each bright 
point of colour reflected in the clear water. 
Two men, or a boy and girl, would be 
towing, ropes would be lifted, our boats 
would pass under, and away we slipped 
into a world of green reflections ; scarcely 
breaking their glassy surface as we floated 
over them. Here an old grey moated 
house stood back a little from the bank ; 
there sat a happy family-party drinking 
tea in a summer-house built close to the 
water's edge, their boat moored below 
them ; now and then a little covered 
carriage, filled with laughing children and 
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drawn by a pair of donkeys, would be 
trotted merrily along the road bordering 
the canal ; the beautiful summer evening 
with its sunshine, its long shadows, and its 
delicate sky, had an indescribable loveliness. 
We all sang Mendelssohn's " Return of 
the Nightingale," and as for me, I had 
quite an attack of sentiment when I 
thought of Bemhard. 

IQth. — Many little things have happened, 
and I have got hold of some impressions 
at last ; I had almost begun to despair of 
them. But it is certain that I don't feel 
my impressions so distinctly as I used; 
I am afraid it must be that I have so 
often allowed Bemhard to modify them, 
that when he isn't here I begin mechani- 
cally to do it myself. Of course I am 
thinking of Johanna. She came here 
yesterday alone; the baby, and Hendrik, 
and Luce, and Constans, and Hilvardine, 
and that helpless town councillor, all dis- 
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posed of, for a wonder! It was hot^ and 
I made her come with me to the little 
lake, and then we got into the boat which 
is moored tinder the trees, and sat in the 
cool shade. For some time she fenced 
very successfully with the questions I put, 
and if I had allowed compassion to get 
the better of me, I suppose I should have 
left her alone ; but I was sure that meant 
letting her be sacrificed. I did every- 
thing I could for her, however : I turned 
my back, and leaned over the side of the 
boat, and dipped my hand into the water. 
Then I said — 

" Is it true that Hilvardine is getting 
herself talked about ? " 

" Who told you ? " 

" Madame Marken." 

" I need not have asked. Yes ; people 
talk, and I am afraid I have managed very 
badly," she said, sighing. 

" It is your fault, of course. Every- 
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thing that goes at all wrong is your fault. 
Do you know that it is likely there will 
he a failure in the colza crop this year, 
and that you are very much to hlame ? " 

She put two warm hands round my arm, 
and her face on my shoulder. ** So Bern- 
hard has not broken you of teasing ? " 

" Bernhard ! Broken me ! My dear 
Johanna, you don't understand our re- 
spective positions. I must certainly 

give you a lesson. By the way " 

she knew what was coming, I felt a 
momentary tightening of her hands — 
" By the way, there is a great deal which 
you must tell me about Captain Wrangel. 
Pray, when are you to be married ? I 
have asked again and again without having 
any answer vouchsafed." 

There was a moment's pause ; then she 
said with a hard little laugh — 

"Dear Cootje, are your thoughts still 
entirely taken up with marrying and 
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being married? I assure you there are 
other things in one's life of equal im-» 
portance." 

" At any rate it's the chief thing when 
once it has become the question." 

"I don't agree with you. Sometimes 
it has no right to be considered the chief 
thing." 

"Johaima, if I did not know better 

I should call you " 

• "What?" 

" Cold-blooded." 

She leaned forward and said with some 
eagerness — 

** I suspect you would be right. Lately 
I have often said to myself that I am 
cold-blooded. You are quite welcome to 
your verdict." 

" Thank you. But I still respect the 
traditions of my youth. If you, too, 
remember them, it may strike you that 
I generally got an answer to my questions. 
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When are you going to marry Captain 
Wrangel ? " 

She said hastily, " I don't know ; " and 
then in a very low voice, " Perhaps, 
never." 

" What stands in the way ? Your 
brother's family?" 

" I suppose so," she said with an eflFort. 
But as I was beginning to fall upon her, 
she stopped me. "There is really no 
use in talking about it, and though you 
have mentioned one reason, there are 
others." 

" Ah, that's not fair ! I hate those kind 
of underground surprises. As if there 
were anything which you might not tell 
me!" 

She looked at me hesitatingly. I am 
certain she was considering. 

" I'm not so sure of that," she began 
slowly. " But — well, you must know that 
there are often quite impalpable things 
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which stand in the way as eflfectually as 
decided barriers ? " 

" I know that impalpable is often another 
word for imaginary," I said. 

"I don't think these are imaginary," 
she answered, still very slowly. *^ T don't 
think so." 

" Johanna, whatever has not to do with 
your brother's family must be connected 
simply with you or Captain Wrangel." 

** Well?" she said, and I heard her give 
a quick sob. 

" Well — ^have either of you changed ? " 

" Is it like me to change ? " 

"No. Is it like him ? " 

There was a silence ; then she said — 

" Cootje, we women can be very patient. 
It is harder — oh, much harder for men ! I 
ought not to have expected Arent to be 
ready to wait longer when he has had so 
much waiting already." 

I was so struck by the justice of this 
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that I said immediately, "Haven't I told 
you so a dozen times ? " 

" Well, you were right," she said in 
a voice which she had tried to make light, 
but which was full of pain. " I'll give you 
that satisfaction. I cannot marry without 
waiting, and I cannot inflict this any 
longer upon him, so we shall both be 
free." 

I had not meant to lead to this con- 
clusion. 

"Johanna, that is impossible if " 

This time she stopped my mouth with 
her hands. 

"Dear, if you love me as I think you 
do, don't ask any more questions. They 
can do no good — they only hurt. Take 
my word for it, things must stay as they 
are; no one can straighten them. It is 
like you to try, and I like to feel how 
much you care. But, Cootje — please ! " 

What could I do ? Only kiss her, and 
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pretend not to see the tears in her dear 
brave eyes, and turn the subject. I was 
dreadfully disappointed to find there was 
nothing I was to be allowed to do ; one 
always fancies that if two persons love 
each other, a word or two may set things 
right, and it would be a satisfaction. She 
said only one thing more : I was to under- 
stand that they were all excellent friends. 
Now, if I were Captain Wrangel, and my 
hopes had ended in this ineffective position, 
I should be too wroth for friendship. I 
begin to fear that he can't be as steadfast 
as I fancied him. 

Johanna has promised to come again 
to-morrow on condition that she may 
bring Hilvardine ; and I am to drive them 
back after dinner, in the cool evening. 

ISth. — We were not quite alone, after 
all. It is impossible to be sure of my 
father, whose hospitable impulses can never 
endure the slightest restraint. He brought 
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loLome an Englishman, a Colonel Sanderson, 
who is engaged in walking through thq 
Netherlands, looking at Dutch farms. He 
is a tall dark military-looking man, with 
a thick moustache and a short beard. I 
don't know that I have anything more to 
say about him, and I am sure he did not 
trouble himself to bestow much attention 
upon us, though Hilvardine did her best. 
He was bent upon acquiring information. 

After dinner we went for his benefit 
into the kitchen garden, where he solemnly 
inspected all the crops, and made notes 
of the asparagus beds. This finished, we 
marched along the road towards the farm. 
There Johanna and I stayed outside the 
gate while the others went in. She said 
presently — 

" Don't you think her wonderfully 
pretty ? " 

^* Hilvardine ? I don't know. I beKeve 
my admiration has a way of resting on 
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a small foundation of prejudice. If I don't 
like people, I don't admire them." 

" You might like her." 

" How is that young knight of her's 
going on, with his wounded arm ? " 

" It makes me very unhappy," said 
Johanna gravely. 

" His arm ? " 

" No. The entanglement." 

" But if her father does not consent she 
cannot marry; not, at any rate, until 
she is thirty, and by that time the attrac- 
tion will certainly have worn itself out." 

"I am not afraid of their marrying. 
Do you suppose young Van Regensdorf 
would even wish to marry a girl without 
a fortune ? But meanwhile the poor child 
is compromising herself in the eyes of 
the world. I fear they write to each 
other, and when she is out with the 
children he joins her. Of course, just 
now there is a respite." 
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I listened to her perplexities, but felt 
no interest in them. Hilvardine may 
make a goose of herself to the last feather 
if only Johanna's happiness is not wrecked, 
I wanted to hear more of Captain Wrangel, 
and it was very annoying to see Madame 
Marken appearing in the distance. She 
is staying at our nearest neighbour's, 

" One moment, Johanna," I said hastily. 
"I have been thinking over what you 
said the other day. You contrived not 
to enlighten me much, after all, but I 
believe I am very indignant with Captain 
Wrangel." 

She had listened gravely, but at this 
she looked greatly disturbed. 

"If you are, you are extremely unjust. 
No one is to blame." 

" Not even you ! " I said, with a laugh. 

Madame Marken was near at hand by 
this time, and waving her umbrella to 
make us wait for her. 
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"How pale you look, Johanna!" she 
said hy way of greeting. " You wear 
yourself out over those children and 
their aflfairs — you are too conscientious 
by half; you worry and fret yourself. 
Why ? — because Hilvardine is a silly child 
and gives us a little something to talk 
about. We ought all really to be much 
obliged to her." 

" I am sure you are," I said. 

"Yes, I like gossip," she replied, im- 
perturbably ; " but I find that as one 
grows older one grows more fastidious* 
It used to amuse me to see my neighbours 
making fools of themselves ; now it annoys 
me. Johanna, you like abstract questions ; 
how do you account for the change ? " 

"I suppose you have read your Bible 
more," said Johanna, so simply that 
Madame Marken was a little disconcerted. 

She gave her a quick sidelong look, and 
then laughed. 
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" Well, that's the most charitable view 
of my motives that I have encountered 
for a long while. You are a good girl, 
Johanna, and I am sorry for you. But I 
suppose it is useless to talk, for when once 
people take into their heads that heaven 
and earth require them to sacrifice them- 
selves, it is the most hopeless craze in 
the world. How is your brother ? If he 
wants rousing, tell him to come in and 
see me some evening." 

Johanna, I could see, was not highly 
charmed with this invitation. She told 
me afterwards that, though she did not 
agree with those who considered Madame 
Marken malicious, she was a little afraid 
of her habit of peering into and settling 
her neighbours' affairs. But we had no 
time for any more talk, for the gentlemen 
and Hilvardine came out of the farm, and 
Colonel Sanderson was immensely taken 
up with the subject of cheeses. We walked 
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back by the side of the meadows, Tinder 
the beautiful trees. The sky was flooded 
with delicate golden lights, there was an 
indescribable peacefulness and hush ; the 
long grass was unstirred by even a breath 
of wind. 

But the more I think of Captain 
Wrangel, the more furious I feel. If he 
loved Johanna, of course he would wait — 
a hundred years ! But if he has changed ! 
Is there any one else? The bare idea 
is horrid enough to make one lose all 
one's faith in mankind. I shall write to 
Bernhard this evening and tell him that 
he must come home at once; I cannot 
trust him out of my sight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" The boy-reviler ! Amply filled 
With venomed virulenoe, and sldlled 
To look on what is good and fair, 
And find or make a blemish there." 

For a few days after the Zeist accident 
there was what could only be described as 
a dead calm. To Hilvardine it seemed so 
unnatural as to be loaded with menace, 
like the brooding stillness which foretells a 
storm. Yan Regensdorf made no sign. 
Of course the town councillor went to call 
upon him in order to express his gratitude 
— ^he could not put Johanna forward for 
this disagreeable oflSce — ^but he was refused 
admittance, and told that the young man 
was doing well, but ordered quiet by the 
doctor. Heer Steen retired with alacrity. 
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A letter — which Johanna might compose 
— would be a less awkward way of deliver- 
ing himself of mixed sentiments, and he 
felt no anxiety on the sufferer's account, 
suspecting that he was probably amusing 
himself very well in his room. His card, 
indeed, was received there with a roar. 

" The Heer father ! Oh, heroic suc- 
courer of damsels, shall you adopt a horse 
for your crest henceforth ? 

" He will buy that horse.' 

" Van Regensdorf has never been on 
such good terms with the University 
before." 

"Because it's the first time he's been 
ever known to stop anything. Generally, 
he runs away with himself." 

"So now the professors have a little 
hope. I wish them joy of their subject." 

These brilliant remarks came from Van 
Hoopt and the younger student whom the 
professor had called Arnheim. They were 
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in Yan Regensdorf s room waiting for the 
arrival of a fourth to play cards, and 
meanwhile had been indulging their witty- 
sallies at the expense of the least popular 
among the professors. They had nick- 
names for most of them, originating, of 
course, in personal appearance or peculiari- 
ties, and very popular with a certain set, 
since, after having been compelled to 
endure the tedium of a learned lecture, it 
was a fine thing to be able to call the 
lecturer Heer Long Ears, and at once 
brought them up to his level. Van Re- 
gensdorf had always been a leading inven- 
tor of these names ; his hits were sure of 
loud laughter and flattering appreciation, 
particularly when the wives and daughters 
came in for a share in the distinction. 

" Has Dominie Donkey been holding 
forth to-day?" he inquired, lighting a 
cigar. 

" Dominie Donkey ? " 
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This was new. Van Hoopt and Am- 
heim looked at each other, ready to laugh, 
but uncertain to whom it might apply. 

" Old Mathius," explained Yan Regens- 
dorf, impatiently. " It hits his dull 
preaching to the life." 

"To the life!" roared Arnheim. But 
Van Hoopt moved uneasily. 

" Come, that isn't fair," he muttered ; 
" Mathius is a good fellow, and no one 
preaches less. Where would you have 
been if he hadn't tied you up the other 
day?" 

" Where I am," said the other contemp- 
tuously. ^^ Poufl as if any of you fellows 
couldn't have done it just as well! A 
canting, hypocritical cur ! I hate him, I 
tell you ! " 

"Van Regensdorf got pitched into," 
said Arnheim, slyly nudging his com- 
panion. "The professor and the town 
councillor are great allies. You've had 
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your last walk with your pretty Miss 
Hilvardine, my friend ! " 

" Have I ? " said the other, with an oath. 
"If you lay your money on that, it 
will be the worst speculation that ever you 
tried in your life. She shall walk with 
me in the teeth of them all, and if your 
precious professor thinks to interfere with 
me, the best piece of advice Van Hoopt, 
who, it seems, is his dear friend, can give 
him, is to get back to Leyden before he is 
kicked there." 

" Friend ! " repeated Van Hoopt sul- 
lenly. " We're not the sort he's likely to 
choose for his friends ! But for all that, 
and though one may be a fool, one need 
not be quite so much of a fool as not to 
know good stuff from bad, and he did 
something once for a fellow I know — 
Besides, I think if Van Eegensdorf does 
get Mejufvrouw Steen to write to him, as 
he says he does, he should keep it to him- 
self, and Mathius has a right to be angry." 
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" Has he ? Then you may tell him 
from me-and yourself at the same time 
—that I can manage my own affairs with- 
out interference." 

" Oh, keep cool ! I'm not going to 
interfere ; it's nothing to me. It is some- 
thing to Mathius, and he'd be a cur if he 
didn't speak up." 

"Where's the harm?" put in Arnheim 
pacifically. 

" You'd see the harm if it were your 
sister." 

" Leave him alone, Arnheim," sneered 
Van Regensdorf; *'he's going in for the 
professorship of morals, and you and I 
are not good enough for his saintship." 
He added, with a sudden change of tone, 
*' I'll have no meddling, Yan Hoopt, so 

m 

look out ! " 

"Keep your threats for those who 
mind them," retorted the other, with a 
frown. 
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He strolled towards the door as he 
spoke, and Arnheim said anxiously — 

"You're not going? Jansen will be 
here presently with the cards." 

" I've no fancy for cards just now." 

He went out without glancing at Van 
Eegensdorf, and Arnheim came back into 
the room looking vexed. 

" If I were to follow him I think I could 
bring him back. Why couldn't you keep 
your temper ? He throws his money away 
like a sieve. Shall I try him again ? " 

" No," said the other, savagely ; " let 
him go for a fool ! " 

His was one of those sullen vindictive 
tempers which grow the more sullenly 
obstinate by opposition. He would not 
give up Hilvardine, he would not allow 
her to give him up ; she should do as he 
bade her, and if ever the time came that 
they fell apart, it should be by his own 
act and no other's. A few days ago. 
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knowing her daring nature, he might not 
have felt so sure of his power, but in their 
last interview he had been quick to detect 
a lurking dread of public opinion, which 
he had never discovered before. For the 
professor, he hated him as a small soul will 
hate a large one, so that the very fact of 
his taking an interest in the matter was 
enough to rouse his worst passions. 

Besides, he suspected. 

Hilvardine herself waited, sick with 
terror, feeling as if the town were ringing 
with her last adventure, as if every chance 
allusion were pointed ; and when inquiries 
were made for the broken arm, she could 
not speak, leaving all explanations to 
Johanna. Mathius did not come near 
them, and she reflected that after his 
remonstrances to find her almost imme- 
diately repeating her line of conduct was 
a very successful way of disgusting him. 
Besides, it was probable that in his drive 
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back with his patient he had gathered par- 
ticulars enough to blame her with all his 
honest heart. She longed passionately to 
exculpate herself, yet what could she say ? 
Johanna saw something of the struggle 
that was going on ; at any rate, saw that 
Hilvardine was unhappy, but could not be 
sure why. It might be from newly 
awakened shame ; it might be because Van 
Eegensdorf was suffering — she got no con- 
fidence, and had ceased to expect it ; but 
she was conscious of relief from the dread 
of not knowing where the girl might be, 
now that for a time, at least, their torment 
was safe in a sick-room. She had quite 
enough to think of in her own concerns, 
which seemed to have left her stranded by 
the lowest of tides. Even if circumstances 
create our misfortunes they are hard 
enough to bear, but she could not but be 
aware that in her case circumstances were 
only effective in bearing the brunt of the 
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why and wherefore. The real thing had 
been a change in Arent. Whether this 
were brought about by anger at her reso- 
lution, or by seeing some one more attrac- 
tive in Hilvardine, she tried to put out of 
consideration. When a fact exists there is 
not much satisfaction in walking round 
and round and trying to make out why it 
came there and how, though some minds 
appear to enjoy the evolution. Johanna, 
at any rate, found only misery was to be 
got out of it. She did not know how she 
could have acted otherwise, even now — 
reflecting on ill results which had not pre- 
sented themselves so definitely before her 
at the time — she felt, had it all to be done 
over again, she must have repeated herself. 
But in her heart of hearts, she had the 
bitter conviction that Arent's love had lost 
its old force, or even her opposition could 
not have shaken it. Perhaps she allowed 
too much power to love, and too little to 
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pride, whicli can be a strong rival ; per- 
haps her singularly direct and simple 
nature failed to comprehend more complex 
workings ; at any rate, she did not under- 
stand how it should have been, except by 
the explanation that he had found some 
one he could love better. She thought 
very humbly of herself, so that it was by 
no means difficult for her to accept this 
explanation ; but whether people accept it 
or not doesn't lessen the smart, and it was 
tenfold aggravated by the conviction that 
all Hilvardine's share in the matter was, 
to her, absolute trifling. It must be said, 
moreover, that as yet she was not sure of 
Arent's actual position towards herself. 
She could not feel as if all were over for 
ever. 

Perhaps this was not remarkable; per- 
haps he was not sure himself. He had 
come over more than once from Amster- 

4 

dam, but had never called at the Steens 
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since the day when he had talked to 
Johanna under the trees. If he had any 
thought of Hilvardine he might — ^without 
being accused of over-scrupulosity — ^have 
considered it a little indelicate to present 
his change of aflfection so quickly to the 
world ; while, if he had no thought of 
anybody, it was remarkable that he should 
come at all. Yet there he was. Madame 
Marken met him again one day as she was 
crossing a bridge near the fish-market. 
The weather was thick and sultry; the 
canals, become stagnant, had lost their 
beautiful silvery reflections ; most of the 
townspeople had gone off to Scheveningen 
or Sandvoort, or even as far as Nordemey 
and the North Sea. 

" I am suffocated," was Madame Marken's 
greeting. " I can't imagine how you 
sailors can breathe on shore. I never felt 
more disposed to take a voyage, if only in 
a trekschuytr 
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" May I ask why ? " 

''Because I'm dying to go somewhere, 
and I can't afford it. That consideration 
doesn't stand in the way of some of my 
friends, to be sure. But then, I have old- 
fashioned ideas." 

" Do you mean that one is old- 
fashioned ? " 

"Of course I do. Paying your way, 
keeping your engagements ; oh, everything 
of that sort is out of date, as I dare say you 
know." She darted a malicious look at him. 
He was evidently discomposed, and she 
went on quickly, " I'm more conscientious, 
you see, and deserve something agreeable. 
Will you come and lunch with me? It 
is just half-past twelve. No, you need not 
cast about for an excuse, because I don't 
intend to take one." 

That morning Cootje had driven in for 
Johanna, and carried her off for an hour or 
two. While the Steens were at their mid- 
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day meal, Betje appeared with a message 
from Madame Marken. Would it trouble 
Mejufvrouw Steen to bring the work- 
pattern she had promised her ? 

" That tattling woman ! " muttered Frans. 

"Say — no, say nothing, but that she 
shall have it presently," said Hilvardine. 
" Constans, you can take it." 

When Constans, however, declared her- 
self ready, her sister had changed her 
mind. She would take it herself. To tell 
the truth, it was with the idea that from 
Madame Marken she might hear the worst 
that was said of her, and she always wanted 
to know the worst. That did not make 
her dread the visit and her hostess' sharp 
tongue less, but she rang the bell boldly. 

" Now for my experiment," said Madame 
Marken, as she heard the sound. She kept 
her eyes on Captain Wrangel, and, as the 
name was announced, saw his face alter 
and then suddenly light up. 
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"He is glad, after all," she thought, 
looked round, and beheld Hilvardine. 
" You ! But it was Johanna I wanted 1 " 
she said, much put out. 

" I thought it was the pattern. Aunt 
Johanna is with Madame van Weede," said 
Hilvardine, as carelessly as she could. 

She read Madame Marken's manner as 
another sign of the general disapproval; 
her heart sank, there was nothing more 
strange in the girl than this new sensitive- 
ness. Madame Marken quickly recovered 
herself, beginning to see promise of enter- 
tainment in an unexpected combination. 
She felt it capable of enlightening her 
almost better than the other could have 
done. She became suddenly cordial. 

" Of course I am glad to see you. I felt 
quite selfish at having no one here while 
Captain Wrangel told me all about his last 
voyage. It is like a fairy-tale, especially 
when one has to spend one's life in this 
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country of prose and straight lines. I 
dare say, however, that you have heard it 

all already." 

'' I have heard nothing," said Hilvardine, 
keeping her grey eyes on the ground. She 
suddenly lifted them, and looked, smiling, 
at Captain Wrangel ; but he had walked 
towards the window, and lost the glance. 
Madame Marken began to fear that her 
puppets would not dance, and to feel 

spiteful. 

" Ah, you have been too much taken up 
with your accident," she said significantly. 

" Accident ! " Arent repeated this 
quickly, coming back. 

"Oh, not to her; don't be alarmed 1 
But you should hear the story, it is charm- 
ingly romantic," Madame Marken said, 
darting an amused look at Hilvardine. 

The girl did not betray herself by a 
movement. She said composedly — 

" Do you care to hear it ? We were at 
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Zeist one day, and my little sister and I 
walked in the road while the others were 
at the Broederhuis. A runaway horse 
would have knocked down Luce, if Heer 
van Regensdorf, one of the students, had 
not snatched her out of the way. Un- 
fortunately, his own arm was broken." 

" Oh, he won't die of it," said Madame 
Marken. " What do you think of that for 
an adventure. Captain Wrangel ? " 

" I do not think he was unfortunate at 
all," he said, gazing at the girl, a gaze 
which made her hostess nod her head, 
sagaciously, 

"It is as I thought," she reflected. 
" That unlucky Johanna ! " 

Hilverdine's spirits rose; she loved 
admiration; just now she had an almost 
hungry craving for something which showed 
that the verdict would not be universally 
given agaiijst her. Captain Wrangel had 
an exacting temper, but nothing here was 
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rubbing it the wrong way. Madame 
Marken was amused and therefore amiable. 
They were all very gay when the hell 
rang again, and Professor Mathius was( 
announced. When he came in the three 
formed a small circle, Hilvardine was be- 
tween the others, and Arent, leaning for- 
ward, looked intently at her. Johanna 
came into the professor's mind at the 
moment, and he felt an immediate disagree- 
ahle impression, heightened by Hilvardine's 
blush as she rose to speak to him ; she was 
decidedly emharrassed. Evidently his 
entrance checked conversation. Arent, 
who had some feeling in his mind not quite 
friendly to Mathius, walked oflF to the 
window. Madame Marken, conscious that 
she was experimentalizing in a somewhat 
unwarrantable fashion, was not altogether 
easy. Self-reproach, however, could not last 
long with her, she began to accept the 
professor as a new ingredient, and to 
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set to work to make what she could out of 
him. 

" Are visits like old prints, valuable for 
their rarity ? " she demanded. *' If so I 
ought to think a deal of this one." 

" I don't pay visits of ceremony/' said 
he, with a smile. " I go to my friends 
when they want me, or " 

*' Or ? " 

" When I want them." 

" Ah, now the secret is out, I need not 
feel so much flattered. Well, mijnheer, 
what is it ? " 

He was looking attentively at Hilvar- 
dine, and hesitated. The blush had not 
died out of her face, and it gave an added 
brilliancy to her beauty ; she was talking 
to Captain Wrangel, who had resumed his 
position and his occupation of staring at 
her. Mathius felt a touch of anger with 
them both, and no longer hesitated* 

"They tfeU me you know everybody," 
he said, turning to Madame Marken. 
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" A representative everybody ? Well ? " 
"Do you know Monsieur and Madame 
van Regensdorf ? They live at the Hague." 
" Yes, I know them. He is an invalid." 
" But I suppose she could come to see 
her son ? " 

" i suppose so. But why ? Is he worse ? " 
He looked again at Hilvardine ; she did 
not glance in his direction, and he thought 
her unfeeling. 

" No. He doesn't give himself much 
chance ; but he gets on as well as can be 
expected when that is allowed for. Still — 
don't people generally come to see their 
sons when they are ill ? " 

" Not the Monsieurs and Madames van 
Regensdorf of my acquaintance," said 
Madame Marken, with a shrug. " How- 
ever, I can tell them what you suggest." 

" Thank you," said Mathius, staring at 
a spot in the carpet. After a minute or 
two of silence he went on, ''There are 
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times in a man's life when home influences 
have a chance ; at any rate, it's right to 
try them." 

" He's not worth much," Madame Marken 
returned contemptuously. 

Hilvardine was talking and smiling with 
a great deal of animation. Not a sign 
showed that she was attending to the con- 
versation of which, nevertheless, she had 
not lost a word. The professor frowned. 

"People are sometimes worth what 
others make them," he said shortly. 

" Well, don't accuse me of making or 
marring," said Madame Marken, xmmoved. 
"I'm only a mouth-piece. Others think 
things, and I say them. You know that 
very well, or you would not have come 
here to-day. But * Madame Marken doesn't 
mind ; she will get through any amount of 
disagreeable speeches ! ' And so it is I 
who must write to the Van Regensdorfs, 
* The authorities at the University can dq 
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nothing themselves with your graceless, 
ne'er-do-well son ; so now that he is tied 
by the leg or the arm, or whatever it may 
be, come and read him a lecture ! ' Have I 
got my lesson rightly, mijnheer ? or shall 
we ask Hilvardine for her advice ? " 

"Ask no one," said Mathius abruptly* 
" I suppose there is no question whether a 
man can receive a visit from his mother? 
And that is all I will beg Madame Marken 
to suggest." 

" Ah, you like your wire-pullers to avoid 
over-intelligence. Take care ; they will 
be the more sagacious behind your back." 

He looked at her, but said nothing. It 
was not of her that he was thinking, but 
of Hilvardine, whose conduct filled him 
with angry perplexity. He was simple- 
hearted enough not to understand it 
While he believed that she loved Van 
Regensdorf, however much the mistake 
might be regretted, it was straightforward 
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enough, and might be based on a generous 
foundation. Inexperience he fondly con- 
ceived to be the cause of most women's 
errors. Madame Marken would have been 
immensely amused at his estimate, which 
set down shortcomings to ignorance and 
a little amiable weakness. Perhaps Hilvar- 
dine would have been equally astonished* 
Amiable weakness was the last charac- 
teristic she would have chosen for herself. 
Her present action was owing to her 
anxiety to make it clear that her feelings 
towards Yan Regensdorf were not of the 
romantic nature which the world credited 
her with. Under this pressure she ac- 
cepted eagerly Captain Wrangel's ad- 
miration, carelessly supposing that it was 
a phase which would pass, and that when 
it was over he would return to Johanna 
again. Meanwhile, she was not unwilling 
that Johanna should have this check ; and 
she cared so little for Arent, as to con- 
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fiider his attentions a mere matter of in- 
difference. 

With the professor this was a different 
matter ; this darkened his face. It would 
be bad enough for her to transfer her 
affections so quickly; it was a hundred 
times worse if she were capable of accept- 
ing the allegiance which rightly belonged 
to another. To give that a distinct name, 
in short, was to call it treachery. And to 
find it possible to say this of any girl, 
above all of a girl who seemed to be so 
beautiful, so lovable, what could be more 
painful? He felt a tingling sensation of 
shame, as if he were the culpable person, 
when he remembered Johanna's pale and 
grave face. He was so much taken up 
with his own thoughts as to be unconscious 
that Madame Marken, with one of her 
quick transitions, had left the Van Regens- 
dorfs far behind. She was saying — 

"It is very hard that because one ia 
poor one mayn't even be cool." 
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" Pray explain that enigma," said Cap- 
tain Wrangel. 

"How can one be cool- in a stifling 
brick town? All the people who can 
scrape a little money together are off to 
the sea. Poverty is odious ; don't you 
think so, Heer Mathius ? " 

" I have never tried anything else." 
. "Nor I, Heaven knows! But I see 
something else ; and so do you. " 

" Let us go for a day to the woods," 
said Hilvardine suddenly. 

Madame Marken looked at her, and then 
at the others. 

" Well," she said slowly, "it is not such 
a bad idea. We might go to Amheim by 
rail, and drive out to Eosendaal and Felp. 
Yes; that will do very well. Captain 
Wrangel, Heer Mathius, you will both 
come ? " 

Arent agreed eagerly ; Mathius hesi- 
tated. To say the truth, he thought that 
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if he went he might see what he disliked ; 
the prospect was not very attractive. But 
Madame Marken persisted. 

" We are the originators ; there must 
be no defaulters. And, Hilvardine, make 
your father come. He wants cheering; 
none of you know how to treat him, so 
that the poor man is moped to death. 
This is Saturday; let us say Tuesday. 
Johanna can ask Madame van Weede, and 
then she will be happy." 

Madame Marken reflected that all these 
jarring elements brought together would 
certainly produce amusement. She would 
have liked to have added Van Eegensdorf 
had it been practicable; she found her- 
self regretting that his presence could not 
give the touch of completion to her enter- 
tainment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*• I never knew her 
As otherwise than patient, braye, and true." 

Mathius generally went to the cathedral 
at ten o'clock on Sunday mornings. It 
was like the other churches as to its cold 
whitewashed walls — without one hreak of 
gracious colour — its hideous deal erections , 
and a general hareness and unloveliness. 
But in the cathedral, in spite of all this, 
there was an occasional outlet in which the 
imagination might find relief — outline of 
columns, spring of arches, generous height 
of roof. All was marred by the deadening 
whitewash, but there were hidden possi- 
bilities, even an occasional minute revela- 
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tion. The professor was in a reflective 
mood, and before the pastor appeared, while 
singing and reading were conducted by the 
reader, he watched the crowded congrega- 
tion. The town councillor's family was 
a little late ; Heer Steen went to his place 
among the men, Johanna and her charges 
filed into the pew near the high pulpit 
from which all the service was read. Hil- 
vardine was flushed and beautiful ; Mathius 
could scarcely remove his gaze from her 
face. By her side Johanna looked pale 
and saddened; she kept her eyes on her 
book, and nothing could be seen of their 
sweet and steadfast expression ; evidently, 
like the rest of the great congregation, she 
listened with extreme devotion to the long 
address of an hour and a half which made 
up the service, broken only by occasional 
hymns, fervently sung, and the twice 
handing round of collecting-bags at the 
ends of long rods. 
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When they all came out, Mathius joined 
the Steens, so did Madame van Weede and 
her father, the burgomaster. Hilvardine 
immediately propounded the plan for Tues- 
day, and Cootje, who was beginning to find 
herself a little dull, warmly entered into 
it. Johanna said nothing; and Mathius, 
who happened to be near her, remarked 
with a smile upon her want of enthusiasm. 

" I will be as enthusiastic as you please," 
she answered, smiKng also, " provided you 
don't ask me to be one of the party." 

Mathius began to speak, and checked 
himself. He was conscious she had a right 
to dislike having such a meeting forced 
upon her, yet he had a conviction that 
Captain Wrangel was not worth what she 
was wasting upon him, and thought it a 
pity she could not be disabused. But as he 
could not hint this without impertinence, 
he said merely, " We shall not get on very 
well without you." 
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Cootje caught the words, and turned 
round. 
• ^* Without whom ? " she asked, 

" Freule Johanna is not attracted by our 
day in the woods." 

*' Oh, but she will come," said Cootje, 
nodding. " Go on, mijnheer, and let me 
use my powers of persuasion ; you don't 
know how strong they are." And when 
he had moved on to Hilvardine's side she 
went on, "Seriously, Johanna, you must 
come." 

" I am serious, too." 

" Yes ; but you are making a mistake." 

" What mistake ? Can't you conceive 
that my position may be a very painful 

" I can conceive its awkwardness. Tho 
pain ought all to be on his side." 

"That would imply that what has 
happened has cost him more than it has 
cost me. You must love me dearly for 
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your affection to blind you to sucli an 
extent," said Johanna, with a touch of 
bitterness. 

" I want your pain to be kept to your- 
self," said the other, changing her ground. 

" Do I go about complaining of it ? " 

"You are only too brave, too unselfish. 
Let the world see what you are." 

" Oh, the world, the world ! What do 
I care for the world ! " 

" My dear, we all care — even people so 
good and dear as you are. I don't want 
Madame Marken and her tribe to go about 
holding up their hands, and saying, * That 
poor girl! Only think how sad it is 
for her to have been jilted by Captain 
Wrangel ! ' Oh, you need not interrupt 
me ; I know that does not accurately ex- 
press the state of the case, but it is quite 
near enough for them. * So sad ! There 
he was with them at Beckhuizen the other 
day, and she could not endure to meet 
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him, and stayed away.' Do you like that 
position, Johanna ? " 

" No. Yet it is the truth." 

"The truth, but not the whole truth. 
Come, be courageous." 

** Ah, to be courageous when all that 
one gains by courage is a little added pain 
for oneself ! " 

"More perhaps for the moment; less 
afterwards. Besides, there is another 
reason." 

" What is that ? " Johanna asked wearily. 

" I am not sure whether you have told 
me all that there is to tell. If you have, 
if really you do not understand the position 
more clearly than I do, I think you would 
be happier for gaining a definite outline 
for your troubles, and for knowing exactly 
how you stand." 

"Happier for gaining a definite out- 
line!" repeated Johanna, shaking her 
head and smiling sadly. " Ah, Cootje, it 
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is easy to see that your own sorrows have 
little deserved the name, or you would 
know that to have something vague and 
indefinite about them, some opening for 
impossible possibilities, is the consolation 
one clings to the most eagerly. I suppose 
it is foolish — one does not think much 
about that. Well, you think that if I go 
to Beckhuizen, I shall no longer be able 
to deceive myself ? Perhaps you are right. 
Perhaps I had better face it — all." 

Never before had she spoken so dis- 
tinctly, or admitted that she was suflFering. 
Cootje's heart bled. She would have liked 
to have thrown her arms round her, and tqld 
her to stay at home and spare herself all 
the pangs which she felt sure were waiting 
for her; but she was too wise a friend. 
She believed, as she said, that it was better 
for Johanna to see all with her own eyes, 
see that Captain Wrangel was not acting 
from anger with her so much as from love 
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for another. Judging by herself, Cootje 
was certain no better cure could be offered 
to any one. She already detested Captain 
Wrangel so warmly, that she perhaps 
found it difficult to realize that love does 
not so quickly turn to hate. But she 
registered a secret vow, to be on the watch 
to give what comfort lay in her power 
and to spare her as much pain as she 
could. Moreover, her brain or her heart, 
or whatever may be the central point of 
our benevolence, immediately fell to busy 
weaving of other suggestions for Johanna's 
protection, and she reflected that it was 
not impossible to enlist the professor on 
her side. It was characteristic of the man 
that people instinctively turned to him. 

The town councillor had promptly nega- 
tived the idea of accompanying his family, 
and almost succeeded in impressing them 
with the conviction that they had been 
indecent in asking him. On Sunday h© 
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met Madame Marken ; on Monday lie threw 
out a hint that a little pressure might 
shake his resolution; and when this had 
heen applied by Johanna, who honestly 
thought he would be the better for the 
break in his daily routine, he yielded with 
a show of reluctance. 

" But Madame Marken thinks I have no 
right to give myself up to the luxury of 
grief," he said. 

" Madame Marken ! " repeated Johanna, 
with surprise, for she was the last person 
she expected her brother to quote. *• Still, 
she is quite right, dear Frans." 

"I doubt whether we have appreciated 
her as she deserves. She has an extm- 
ordinary amount of discernment." Then 
as Johanna gave a dismayed laugh, he 
went on with some heat, "Women never 
understand each other, and if they once 
adopt a prejudice, they wear it to tatters. 
You and Hilvardine might derive great 
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advantages from having her as a neigh- 
bour; but she feels hurt from your un- 
friendliness." 

" Oh, I am not unfriendly," said Johanna, 
gently. 

" Then, pray do not allow Hilvardine to 
make herself disagreeable." 

Johanna was silent. She could not, and 
she would not, control Hilvardine's fancies ; 
she heartily wished that all of them were 
as excusable as this. But Frans was a 
person with whom explanations were 
diflBcult. He always managed to see as 
much or as little as suited his purpose, and 
to hang his arguments upon that and no 
more. People who wanted to present him 
with a broad view of matters, found them- 
selves frustrated by the simplest process in 
the world. 

At all events, Madame Marken, as the 
head of an expedition to the woods, had 
clear and distinct virtues. She arranged 
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matters like a general, and her powers of 
combination were admirable. The con- 
sequence was that they were at Amheim 
before the freshness of the morning was 
over, and driving to Rosendaal. One 
carriage held Madame Marken, the town 
councillor, Captain Wrangel, and Hilvar- 
dine ; the other Cootje, Johanna, Constans, 
and the professor. 

About Amheim, as has been said, the 
whole character of the country is changed ; 
the flats have given way to softly 
swelling outlines, and the canals, the most 
distinctive feature of the Netherlands, 
exist no longer. The town itself is hot 
and glaring, but the neighbourhood is 
pleasantly wooded, and they drove along 
shady roads, under trees through which 
the sunshine broke in qheerful patches. 

Madame Marken's carriage, which went 
first, was the most gay. Snatches of talk 
and of laughter came back to the others. 
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It was evident they were having a good 
time, and Constans craned her neck and 
exhausted her imagination with guesses at 
what they might be talking about. 

" For it seems so odd to think that papa 
should not mind," she explained. " At 
home he hushes us up if he thinks there 
is too much noise ; and I am sure we never 
laugh like that. Aunt Johanna, what do 
you think can amuse them so much ? 
Hilvardine must be in very good spirits, 
and that must be the reason — don't you 
think so ? When she likes, she can be so 
amusing, she makes us die of laughing. 
But not when papaatje is near, that is 
what I mean." 

Constans was fond of elaborate expla- 
nations; nothing was too minute for her 
handling, and she had a conscientious, 
microscopic reverence for detail. Johanna, 
who was really fond of her, tried to induce 
her to lay on her colours in broader and 
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less stippling fashion, and Constans' slow, 
patient good temper never took oflFence. 
That was something ; indeed, it was a 
good deal, since objects for irritation were 
not wanting in the town councillors 
family* But she was so heavy-handed 
in her treatment of subjects that she 
constantly provoked Cootje. 

" Oh, never mind the others ! " she 
exclaimed with sharpness. '* Let us amuse 
ourselves, or, rather, let the professor 
entertain us." 

^* To be told to be amusing ! " said 
Mathius, shrugging his shoulders. " Only 
a woman could possibly succeed in such an 
attempt." 

'* By the way, we have something to 
accuse you of. Madame Marken assured 
me you have been heard to declare that 
women should follow and not lead." 

"Madame Marken is dangerous if she 
credits me with such presumptuous state- 
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ments. At any rate, she lives to refute 
them." 

Johanna, who had been looking away 
from the others without hearing their talk, 
turned round. " I have been wishing to 
ask you, mijnheer," she said, *'how your 
patient gets on. Has his mother come 
from the Hague ? " 

** Madame van Eegensdorf? She ap- 
peared yesterday. Such women don't 
deserve the name of mother," he said, 
frowning. 

" Perhaps we don't understand them," 
returned Johanna gently. 

" Heaven forbid that you should ! " 

" I am glad that she has been," persisted 
Johanna. 

" Why ? " 

"Why! Isn't it right? Didn't you 
wish it yourself ? " 

" It is nothing to you," muttered Mathius 
uncivilly. 
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" Not when we were responsible for the 
accident ? " 

" I fancied you'd some crotchet of that 
sort in your mind/' he said in the same 
tone. He glanced at Constans, but Con- 
stans was leaning out of the carriage, 
looking longingly at the one in front, and 
trying to solve the riddle of its merriment. 
"One would suppose the Jonkheer was 
there at your invitation ! " 

" No. But had he not been there, what 
would have become of little Luce ? " 

" If he had not been there, would Luce 
have wandered away ? Responsible ! 
Freule Johanna, allow me to say that you 
are, or ought to be, too sensible to misplace 
sentiment. Put the blame on the right 
shoulders." 

She looked gravely at him. 

" One may sometimes be merciful, never- 
theless," she said in a low voice. 

" What is Madame van Regensdorf like ? 
I have never met her," said Cootje. 
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" She is as hard and hollow as an empty 
nut," answered Mathius. " When I looked 
at the woman, with all her aflfectations and 
falsities, I felt half sorry for the boy. 
No doubt she thought it a great waste 
of time to come from Scheveningen. But 
you must understand that outwardly she 
was all civility." 

"Ah, you are hard," said Johanna, 
looking at him. "I dare say he liked 
seeing her." 

" He made no violent demonstrations 
of delight," answered the professor drily. 
" Freule Johanna, accept a little advice. 
Don't waste good compassion, and — no, 
you shall have the rest of my warning 
by-and-by." 

"When you and I, Constans, are out 
of the way," said Madame van Weede 
good-humouredly. 

"Precisely. There will be plenty of 
opportunities in the Beckhuizen woods." 
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After this, not much more was said; 
perhaps they all had a feeling that it was 
in vain for them to attempt to emulate 
the gaiety of the other carriage-load. It 
seemed to Cootje that Johanna was on 
the alert, and that she meant this day's 
observations to serve a final purpose. 
Nevertheless, it was obvious that she 
would make them very quietly. At Kosen- 
daal, for instance, where at little tables 
under the trees they had a simple luncheon 
of milk, bread and butter, and cheese, 
she kept herself in the background. The 
others amused themselves very well ; it 
seemed to her that she quickly had fallen 
out of the circle. Afterwards they drove 
on to Felp, and from Felp, with its clean 
pretty houses, brilliant with flowers, roses, 
geraniums, and all the wealth of summer, 
and its beautiful trees, went across fields 
and skirting woods to Beckhuizen. 

Beckhuizen is a favourite resort for the 
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Arnheimers. Even in the hottest weather 
its shades are cool and moist. Deep down, 
by the house, a swift stream runs along, 
crossed by a somewhat cranky bridge, 
which it aflFords the children immense 
delight to run across. The great gravelled 
space before the house is shaded by large 
trees, under which plenty of chairs and 
tables are set out ; here come happy fami- 
lies of children, bringing all sorts of cakes 
in trommeltjes, and provided with tea or 
milk by the house. The jugs travel back- 
wards and forwards, the children dance 
and jump about, there is a pretty pastoral 
and simple air of easy enjoyment, which 
is delightful. Beyond, again, lie the great 
woods which are the real charm of the 
place. You may wander along sandy paths, 
and insensibly find yourself in deep recesses 
of delicious gloom, through which the sun 
shafts sparkle. Madame Marken, assisted 
by the town councillor, whom, in spite of 
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his protestations, she had insisted upon 
constituting her aide-de-camp for this day, 
ordered dinner at a certain hour. 

"You must all amuse yourselves till 
then," she said, looking round with a little 
wave of her hands, intended to cast oflf 
responsibility. "There are the woods, 
and here will be the dinner. We shall 
meet one another as we wander about." 

" Who are the * we ' in her case ? " asked 
Cootje wickedly of Mathius. " And pray 
what am I to do ? " 

"Will you allow me to show you the 
Beckhuizen woods ? " 

" No. I have not forgotten the snub 
you gave me in the carriage. You have 
something to say to Johanna. But where 
is Johanna ? " 

"She has vanished. She must have 
slipped away while we discussed dinner." 

" And alone ! All the others are here," 
said Madame van Weede in a disconsolate 
tone. 
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" Yes, alone," said Mathius. 

Like Cootje, his eye had immediately 
sought for Captain Wrangel, but he was 
there, walking on in front with Hilvardine 
and Constans. Whatever their thoughts 
may have been they were silent for a few^ 
minutes, then Cootje said gravely — 

** There is something I should like to 
ask you." 

"I need not make a fine speech ia 
answer to that remark. I am only glad 
to be treated as a friend." 

" This is treating you very distinctively 
as a friend." 

" All the better." 

" What is Captain Wrangel about ? " 

Mathius looked grave. 

" Ah," he said, " but all the friendship 
in the world will not give one the faculty 
of second-sight." 

" Then you, too, are puzzled ? " 
Completely. You must remember that 
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I am not very well up in the facts. 
Madame Marken scatters them bountifully 
before her hearers, but — those she bestows 
are of her own selection." 

Madame van Weede paused before 
answering. At last she said — 

"Since all the town knows or thinks 
it knows the facts, there can be no dis- 
loyalty in discussing them with you. 
Besides, I must tell you, that Johanna 
is not a person to talk them over even 
with me; she is very reserved as to her 
own feelings. I know little more than the 
rest of you." 

" You are guarding yourself, or her, 
carefully," said Mathius smiling. " Never 
mind. Tell me as much or as little as 
you like." 

" And you cannot be much interested." 

"Excuse me. I have not known her 
long, but I have the greatest esteem for 
the Freule Johanna." 

VOL. I. 18 
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"Well, then, three years ago — Oh, I 
can't tell you in this set way! Ask me 
what questions you like." 

" Three years ago — I suppose that 
means the time when Captain Wrangel 
went away. Were they engaged then ? " 

"No. He was too poor, and Johanna 
has no fortune to speak of. But there 
was, I am sure, an understanding." 

"Then he came home, and it was at 
an end ? " 

Cootje looked gravely at him. 

"Ah, if that had been all, it would 
have been simple. I must tell you this. 
He wrote at once ; he had his promotion, 
and the understanding was turned into an 
engagement." 

" Before they met ? " 

" Yes, before they met. And they didn't 
meet for three months. Madame Steen 
died just then, and Johanna had a foolish 
notion that it was unfeeling for her to 
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think about anything that was not dismal, 
and Captain Wrangel had duty. I don't 
blame him so far, I blame Johanna. 
People delight in flinging away their 
happiness." 

" If you blame her, that doesn't make 
you less sorry," said Mathius kindly ; and, 
indeed, Oootje's voice was trembling. She 
recovered herself, however, immediately. 

" Don't you know that women have an 
aggravating way of seeing and saying 
how a trouble might have been averted ? " 
she said, with a laugh. "Of course, I 
should have been wiser." 

" Naturally. Well ? " 

" Well, at the end of the three months 
he came. Johanna had just had time to 
find out all the difficulties of the Steen 
household, and to believe herself indis- 
pensable. I dare say you can guess some 
of them?" She gave him a quick glance 
as she spoke ; but his face was inscrutable. 
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" Never mind, they don't mucli matter," she 
went on hastily. " At any rate. Captain 
Wrangel came on the top of them." 

" Did she break oflF the engagement ? " 
the Professor asked. 

Cootje hesitated. " I am sure she did not 
break it off, I am sure that was not what 
she wished ; but she said they must 
wait." 

Mathius marched on with his eyes on the 
ground. 

" /5 he waiting ? " Madame van Weede 
asked presently in a low voice. 

But she got no answer. To tell the truth, 
he was not thinking of either Johanna or 
Captain Wrangel. Presently, however, he 
put another question, perhaps because he 
saw she was expecting it. 

" Did he promise to wait ? " 

" I believe not," said Cootje. " I believe 
he was angry. But he called himself her 
lover. If he does not any longer care for 
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her, what does he mean by coming here, 
and torturing her ? " 

Mathins was still silent ; but she had a 
feeling that his silence was full of meaning, 
so that words could not have given her a 
stronger impression of sympathy. It was, 
however, Hilvardine who was filling his 
thoughts. Clara had been in the habit of 
talking to him about her eldest child. There 
was never any disguising her faults, for she 
had a way of flinging them broadly in 
your face ; at the same time, the mother 
trusted her, trusted a certain generosity, 
frankness, warm-heartedness. Perhaps she 
valued these at more than they were worth ; 
at any rate, she though they would serve 
as props, and she had succeeded in imbuing 
Mathius with the same belief. When he 
came back he found yet another exceedingly 
attractive addition to the list of Hilvardine's 
good qualities — she had grown beautiful. 
Even against his judgment he had felt the 
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charm ; in fact, he always felt it when he 
looked at her. And in all he heard of her 
conduct and of the entanglement with 
Willem van Regensdorf, he thought he 
recognized the old Hilvardine, daring, de- 
fiant of opinions, going her own wilful way, 
yet generous, frank, warm-hearted. She 
was a great deal in his thoughts, and that 
with a young man means a drift in one 
direction ; yet in spite of this Mathius was 
capable of a generous line of action; he 
would have pulled Van Regen&dorf upwards 
and tried to make him worthy of Hilvardine 
if he could. It must be confessed he had 
a sorry subject for his chivalro.us attempt, 
but grieved though he might have been, he 
would have found no fault with the girl if 
she had clung to him. 

This was different. 

To lend herself to another man's fickle- 
ness ; to be the means of cutting Johanna to 
the heart ; to be ready, at a moment's notice, 
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to fling aside the lover for whom she had 
professed so much fidelity, — all was contrary 
to his first estimate of her character. He 
did not blind himself to its falling oflF, it 
seemed to him infinitely blamable. There 
was a great deal which he could have 
forgiven, which he did forgive in her ; but 
there are certain things which certain men 
cannot pardon. It appeared as if the 
unfortunate Hilvardine had just hit upon 
this combination. She was doing her best 
on this very day to make it more portentous, 
she was bent upon making Mathius under- 
stand that she cared nothing in reality for 
Yan Regensdorf. It was this idea which 
filled her mind, so that she heard little of 
what Arent was saying, while he convinced 
himself he was making an impression. 

It was not that his conscience did not 

occasionally prick him with regard to 

. Johanna ; but he had managed to irritate 

the soreness he really felt until he assured 
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himself that her conduct had been so cold 
and heartljBSS as to be unpardonable. Cer- 
tainly Johanna's clear eyes had nothing 
cold or heartless in their depths, but as he 
would not look at them he lost any message 
they might have conveyed. When he saw 
her that day he was vexed ; her presence 
piqued him to show how well he could do 
without her, and Hilvardine, though 
slightly distraite^ was charming. 

They wandered through the wood, some- 
times near the town councillor and Madame 
Marken, sometimes with Constans at hand. 
Under their feet ran short tough grass or 
yellow patches of sand, across which con- 
torted roots of trees thrust themselves, and 
on which the sunshine struck golden. 
These golden gleams, indeed, were flashing 
all over the wood and giving a singular 
brilliancy to its depths, for many of the 
trees were pines, with ruddy stems which 
caught the light, and contrasted admirably 
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with the naked grey of the smooth heeehes. 
To complete the charm of the wood, a tiny 
stream, perhaps some vagrant runaway 
from the brook which flowed by the house, 
had cut a little channel for itself beneath 
the trees, and ran in and out with leisurely 
joy of life and delight in the pretty fringes 
on its banks. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Take this sorrow to thy heart, and make it a 
part of thee, and it shall nourish thee till thou art 
strong again." 

" Comb and sit down," Arent was saying. 
" It is a shame to waste the opportunities 
of all these twisted roots. Besides, it is 
too hot for walking about. Your father 
and Madame Marken have come to an 
anchor just beyond there, and I am sure 
you must be tired." 

" You have a number of excellent 
reasons, but I am never tired ! " said 
Hilvardine brilliantly. 

She consented, however, to take a few 
moments' repose on the root of a tree 
which projected invitingly in the form of 
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an armchair; for she was desirous of 
making observations upon the other mem- 
bers of the party : still more did she want 
to say a few words to the professor. 
Nemesis was present already, for she felt 
sure that Johanna, Cootje, and Mathius 
were enjoying themselves together, and 
with what satisfaction would she not have 
made over her companion to his rightful 
owner ! But she thought very little about 
Captain Wrangel ; she would have been 
immensely amazed to hear how her con- 
duct appeared to others. For the moment 
she had wanted to revenge herself on 
Johanna ; then, like some other women, 
it was almost irresistible to her to fasci- 
nate where she felt she could ; lastly, came 
a stronger motive than either — the wish 
to show Mathius that Van Regensdorf 
was not to her all that he imagined. 
This wish made the other's admiration 
really valuable, in spite of her impatience 
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at his slow, deliberate ways. When no 
one was present, she became restless and 
absent, and a man with less vanity might 
have read that her thoughts were else- 
where, but he could not at all follow her 
changeful rapidity of mood. He had been 
first impressed by seeing the children 
clinging to her : a pretty picture, but 
incomplete, as pictures may be ; it appeared 
to him that she must prefer Luce and 
Hendrik to all other subjects for conversa- 
tion. 

"I am afraid they will be very dull 
without you at home to-day, poor little 
things ! How much they would have 
liked to have come here ! This is just the 
place for children." 

" Exactly," said Hilvardine, hiding a 
yawn. 

*' I suppose even your advocacy would 
not induce your father to bring them ? " 

" Oh, they are better at home." 
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" Still, I am sure you begged hard for 
them. Heer Steen must be very firm." 

" He leaves all that to Aunt Johanna. 
Where is she, I wonder ? " said the girl, 
looking between the pine stems. Sud- 
denly she turned upon him. "Captain 
Wrangel, why don't you go and look for 
her?" 

A dark red flash spread slowly over 
his face. 

" Why should I ? " 

" Why ? " she repeated, staring. 

" There is nothing now between us." 

" Nothing ! " 

" Nothing." 

The girl still stared at him : she was 
extremely startled. She had not realized 
that matters had drifted to this wreck. 
With the almost unconscious egotism of 
youth and beauty, she had imagined it by 
no means remarkable that Captain Wran- 
gel should find pleasure in her society ; 
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she was not sorry that Johanna should 
suffer for a time. But she had thought of 
the rift as something so curable that she 
could always accomplish the mending. 
Something dogged and obstinate in Cap- 
tain Wrangel's manner filled her with 
dismay. She said in a faltering voice — 

" But — but — there must have been some 
mistake." 

" A mistake ? Well, yes — perhaps. 
And we don't want to perpetuate it ? " 

" Do you mean that you are not going 
to marry ? " persisted Hilvardine, recover- 
ing herself. 

" Not Freule Steen — not Freule Johanna 
Steen," he said, carefully correcting him- 
self. 

" I don't understand what you are 
thinking of! " she exclaimed angrily. 
" After all these years, and when I thought 
you both cared so much ! Some one ought 
to put it right — of course it might be put 
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right ! Why don't you go to her at once 
and explain ? " 

She was so vehement, so absorbed, 
that she did not notice the want of eager- 
ness in his own manner. He said drily — 

" Do you think these things can be 
worked together again, when once " 

" Yes, I do ; of course I do ! " 

" You are young, and you are generous." 

" Generous ? I ? " 

" With advice, at any rate. . But sup- 
pose we prefer that things should remain 
as they are ? " 

" Oh," she said, turning her eyes away, 
" you are incomprehensible." 

He bent forward and looked at her, 
saying in a changed voice — 

" May it always be incomprehensible to 
you ! It is good to believe that there are 
women in the world with whom love 
would be strong enough to carry them over 
obstacles. I am sure you have a warm 
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heart, and that does not belong to every 
one. You would not cast off a lover. 
No man, if he has any self-respect, would 
endure such treatment." 

He spoke with some agitation in his 
voice, and a hidden meaning which she 
did not or would not see. She reiterated 
her words sharply. 

" It is a mistake — a great mistake. 
And you will take no trouble to set it 
right." 

" Would it be wise ? " 

" Oh, wise ! Do you think only of stand- 
ing on your dignity ? " 

This touched him. He reddened. 

" One may secure something out of the 
wreck." 

" You have had your own way too long," 
she went on, striking out blindly right and 
left. " You are too much accustomed to 
give peremptory orders and have them 
carried out that moment. You should not 
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expect everything to fall out exactly as you 
wish." 

Perhaps she hoped to irritate him ; but 
he was astonishingly meek. 

" I dare say you are right ; and if that is 
my character, it would unfit me for going 
along with one who's nature is too much 
like my own — wouldn't it ? A vessel can't 
stand two captains. Or perhaps I'm a 
cranky old sea boat which needs particular 
steering. A.nyhow, I know I want some- 
body whose heart would be in it." 

Saying this he allowed his voice to fall, 
and looked searchingly at her. Her only 
feeling was one of impatience with herself 
and with him ; she recognized a mistake if 
she recognized nothing deeper, and would 
have gladly brought these two together 
again. Sharp words trembled on her 
tongue, and she snapped into minute pieces 
a poor little pine twig she had picked up, 
but she kept herself from more than saying 
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impatiently, " Oh, her heart would have 
been in it." 

" I think not," said the sailor, frowning. 
" Remember, you agreed with me that she 
might have been spared from your home." 

" Did I say so ? " said Hilvardine, with 
a sinking heart. 

" Yes. Besides, I saw." 

" You should have shut your eyes." 

'' Till it was too late ? No." 

He was a man who clung to an idea like 
a limpet to a rock. And he had got his 
head turned. He thought very often of 
Johanna ; he could not tell what his feel- 
ings were about — ^they seemed chiefly to 
consist of anger, which, perhaps, proved 
he was not so indifferent as he professed to 
be. And, almost in spite of himself, he 
W^a attracted by Hilvardine's beauty, 
besides crediting her with all sorts of ideal 
qualities. She began to be seriously pro- 
voked with him; and as for his feelings 
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«he did not trouble herself much about 
them, thinking them absurd. 

" It is really ridiculous if neither of you 
know your own minds. Other people can't 
help you," she said pettishly. " You are 
building a wall on purpose to shut out 
your own happiness." 

"Unless I have found out where my 
real happiness lies," he answered, bending 
forward and taking her hand in his. 

The next moment she jumped up. 

" What can my father and Madame 
Marken be talking about all this time ? " 

" Never mind them. ' They are quite 
•contented. Don't disturb them." 

"Disturb them?" she repeated, lifting 
her eyebrows. 

She began to stroll towards the two 
•distant figures, but really was taken up 
with trying to catch a glimpse of the others 
t)etween the tall tree stems. She saw 
nothing ; and yet Johanna was not far off. 
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Johanna had come, as we have seen^ 
unwillingly, yet Cootje's words had struck 
her as both friendly and sensible. In spite 
of the pain, it would be well, she confessed^ 
to get a clear understanding of her position^ 
to know whether Arent's was only the 
anger of love, or the coldness of change* 
The two were so different ! — to one she felt 
as if she would gladly humble herself, the 
other, alas! would be the end of all 
things ; yet if it existed she would have 
to accept it, to meet it as best she could. 
Before she came she prayed a great deal 
for Arent and for herself. She had no 
bitter feelings to overcome, her love was 
as pure and tender as a good woman's 
love can be. She prayed, not for the 
encompassment of her own happiness, but 
that he might have what was best for 
him ; she was ready to stand aside if by 
so doing she could advance his well-being 
one jot. 
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But she may be forgiven if sore doubts 
rose in her heart when she thought 
she perceived what were his own ideas of 
well-being ; she found it difficult to efface 
herself for Hilvardine. To begin with, 
she read the girl better than he read her ; 
she was quite certain that no thought of 
love for him was in her heart ; she believed 
the mainspring of her conduct to be a 
mischievous desire to thwart her. Never- 
theless, let what would happen, Johanna 
felt she owed this much to herself, that 
«he should definitely understand in what 
position she was placed ; and it was for this 
that she had faced the pain of the day, 
and kept her judgment on the alert. She 
saw that Arent's eyes followed Hilvardine, 
she knew — too well! — the pleased expression 
of his face when she talked to him. Of this 
last conversation, which to the most care- 
less observer was instinct with strong feel- 
ing of some kind, Johanna, leaning against 
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a tree, had been a spectator. At its close 
she felt as if the lingering questions of her 
heart, hardly to be called hope, were finally 
quenched. 

With that there rose up in her the 
courageous spirit to which Cootje had ap- 
pealed. There should be no more doubts^ 
no more dreams. Suffering seems bearable 
when we feel these are disposed of; we- 
bring up all our forces to one point,, 
instead of letting them be scattered here 
and there wherever we feel our weakness, 
and by this means hope to make a pretty 
defence. She tried to reflect that Arent 
could not have been what she thought him ; 
or was it, indeed, she who was changed ? 
The more she reflected, however, the more 
completely she cleared herself of any shade 
of fickleness — ^the very word, applied to her 
knowledge of herself, appeared scarcely 
congruous ; and she had a just mind even 
when turned upon her own actions and 
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character. It was he, then, who had been 
fickle. Then she did her best to fling 
herself into his possible indignation at her 
farther trial of his constancy ; but this was 
not easy, because she could only take her 
own possible feelings, should such a pro- 
position have been made to her, as her 
guide, and they were capable of nothing 
but assurances that waiting could not have 
aflfected love. In his case, however, it or 
something else had affected it. She could 
only suppose that with the first shock of 
disappointment came hard thoughts of her, 
and that Hilvardine had unconsciously 
chosen that moment to step into his sight. 
The rest had been also unconscious, and it 
had been still more effectual* 

But Johanna was capable of resolution. 
There in the quiet wood she accepted 
Arent's choice as final. Henceforth, what- 
ever with him might veer and vary, no 
change would draw her back to him. She' 
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loved him still ; but when Hilvardine told 
him he was building up a wall between 
himself and his happiness, it was true, so 
far, that if he ever came again to think his 
happiness lay in her hands, he had shut 
her out from his life for what men call — 
for ever. 

After Arent and Hilvardine had moved 
away, she remained motionless for some 
time, staring at the ground. It was only 
by slow degrees that colour came back to 
her cheeks and power to her limbs. The 
first step she took, she had a strange dizzy 
tottering feeling, at which she vaguely 
wondered; but presently her healthy 
organization asserted itself, and she moved 
more strongly. She was then conscious 
of hearing herself called by name, and, 
looking up, saw Constans hastening towards 
her across the broken sandy ground. 

"Aunt Johanna, Aunt Johanna!'* she 
cried, " where have you been ? Dinner 
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is ready, and all the others are there. 
Papa thought you had gone off for some 
long walk ; but I was sure you would not 
have left the woods, because, you see, it 
was to stay in the woods, where it is so 
nice and shady, that we came. Don't you 
wish we had some place like this near us 
at home ? " 

Johanna looked oddly at her, and gave 
a little shiver. 

'^ Oh no, no ! " she said under her 
breath quickly. 

Constans opened her eyes. 

" Did you say no ? Ah, I suppose you 
think that if we had these woods we 
should waste a great deal of time in them. 
And, after all, I should be sorry not to 
have the canals. But, then, at Haarlem 
and the Hague they have both. If we 
had them I suppose we should not care 
about them so much — should we? There 
is the house, and there is Madame van 
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Weede, How beautifully she dresses t 
Still, I do think nobody can look better 
than Hilvardine when she is pleased. She^ 
looks very well to-day. I wonder if they 
will be so gay when we go home by-and- 
by? I thought, if papa did not like it, 
perhaps he would be glad to change 
places with me, they sounded so amusing ! '* 
Johanna could not have told much more 
about the day. She talked, ate, and drank 
mechanically ; but daily life is to a certain 
degree mechanical, and it all passed as un-^ 
remarkably as if she had brought the best 
efforts of her mind to bear upon her actions. 
She had ceased to observe — willingly. 
Every now and then something struck 
her with a dull pain — that was all. It 
might, however, have been worse for her 
had not others been on the watch to pro- 
tect her. These were Cootje and the 
professor. Johanna never knew that she 
owed them anything ; but they warded off 
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several pricks, especially from Madame 
Marken, who, if not malignant, was attached 
to experiments which sometimes became 
torture to the subjects. They dined in a 
room on the ground floor, and through the 
open window could look out at the shady 
trees, and the happy children who played 
beneath them. Shouts of laughter came 
in, so that Constans could hardly help 
running out to know what it was all about. 
Poor Constans, who had a heavy longing^ 
for amusement, did not have her way as 
to an alteration in the carriages. 

" We will go as we came ; we did very 
well," answered Madame Marken ; " unless 
anybody wishes to change ? " 

Then she looked hard at Captain Wrangel 
with her small twinkling eyes. Johanna 
was near him. Hilvardine, who would 
have preferred a readjustment, happened 
to have been addressed by Madame van 
Weede. 
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Arent said with determination, " So far 
■as I am concerned, nothing can suit me 
better than the order in which we came." 

So they drove in the sw^eet summer 
twilight, through the rich country laden 
with crops. Everything spoke of well- 
being and fat contentment. The corn stood 
breast high, the houses were embowered 
in flowers and long grass. Johanna, with 
hands lying crossed in her lap, sat looking 
out at them all, but seeing nothing except 
that other dream-house which had once 
belonged to the future, and now, like a 
^host, had slipped back to the past. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Yea ! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and venerable 
liquid — thou female tongue-running, smile-smooth- 
ing, heart-opening, wink-tippling cordial, to whose- 
glorious insipidity I owe the happiest moment of 
my life, let me fall prostrate." 

When thev reached the station Madame 
van Weede's carriage was waiting ; it had 
been arranged that she should drive 
Johanna and her nieces home. Captain 
Wrangel had gone on to Amsterdam ; the 
professor walked off; and the towu 
councillor was left to accompany Madame 
Marken, Johanna would have given up 
her place to that lady, but Cootje pre- 
vented her. 
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" My dear," she said wickedly, " don't 
stand in the way of your brother's little 
distraction." 

" I don't think he would choose that 
distraction," Johanna answered. 

*' Don't venture to think about other 
people," said Cootje, laughing. " Here is 
the carriage, please get in. My father 
has only one weakness — his horses. Even 
I dare not keep them waiting." 

Frans Steen at first felt annoyed at his 
position; he fancied his acquaintances 
wore an air of hilarity when they beheld 
him* walking through the streets with 
a, lady ; in reality the person most enter- 
tained by his discomfort was Madame 
Marken. She glanced at him now and 
then with an amused smile, but this did 
not prevent her from skilfully placing him 
at his ease. By the time they had 
threaded the streets and bridges, and 
passed under the beautiful cathedral tower, 
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uplifting itself in grave solitude against 
the luminous sky, and reached Madame 
Marken's house, he had forgotten that 
there was anything anomalous in his 
position, and did not resist her invitation 
to come in and take a cup of tea. 

" Though Johanna and the children 
will be waiting for me," he said. His 
manner had in it a touch of helpless 
hesitation. 

" They will not wait long, they will 
soon give you up. Besides, Heer Steen, 
consider the charity of the act! After 
a day spent as this has been, can't you 
conceive that it is a little hard to creep 
back into one's lonely shell ? " 

"Ah, dear lady," said the town coun- 
cillor quite warmly, "if any one under- 
stood that loneliness, it should be I." 

"Oh, I know that perfectly. If I 
were not sure that you would comprehend 
I should not have the courage to allude 
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to my own feelings. Before the world 
one makes an effort to appear gay. It 
is at a great cost, but one does one's best. 
I believe people do me the honour to say 
that I am never dull." 

Evidently this astonished him. He- 
looked at her and exclaimed, " Really ? " 

"But it is only with more intimate 
friends that one can indulge the luxury 
of allowing one's real inner self to appear. 
So you must forgive me if I take advan- 
tage of your kindness. I call it really 
good of you to be so friendly to-night,"^ 
she added, settling herself comfortably 
with her blue china before her, the 
stofoven by her side, and the inevitable 
footstool under her feet. Then she abruptly 
changed the subject, so as to spare him 
the awkwardness of disclaiming a favour. 
"What an excellent sister you have in 
Johanna." 

" Oh, excellent L " 
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" She seems to me to manage without 
any rubs." 

" Perhaps hardly that. That could not 
be expected." 

" You mean as to Hilvardine ? Well, 
Hilvardine is a little difficult. Do you 
know I have a theory as to Hilvardine ? " 

" What is it ? " 

" Ah, that I cannot tell you. It is not 
likely that I shall ever have an oppor- 
tunity of putting it into practice." 

She kept her eyes on the ground as she 
said this, but she could not resist stealing 
a little glance at him to see how he took it. 
It appeared to her that he was interested. 

" I wish I could hear. But if you will 
not indulge me, you might talk to 
Johanna." 

*' Johanna might not understand me so 
well as you do." 

It certainly did appear to Heer Steen 
that he understood her very well ; that a 
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true sympathy existed between them. His 
heart had not by the least movement 
wavered from Clara; but all that day he 
had had the satisfaction of feeling that 
some one appreciated his grief ; sometimes 
he told himself that those at home failed 
in this respect. He looked gratefully at 
Madame Marken, the more so, perhaps, 
because his tea was so strong and so 
sweet. 

" It will be a sad trouble for you when 
Johanna marries/' she continued presently. 

"Oh, that will not be yet," he said 
quickly. 

" No ? Then it is true, that things are 
at an end between her and Captain 
Wrangel ? I fancied it seemed like it 
to-day." 

" I hardly know. Johanna does not say 
much," said the town councillor, looking 
at her uneasily. 

" No one seems to know ! " said Madame 
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Marken, with a sharp little laugh, which 
she checked. 

" Certainly I pointed out to her that 
she could not well be spared at present. 
It was impossible ; any one would see that 
it was impossible. But you will under- 
stand that I had no thought of interfering 
with her happiness. I merely begged her 
to wait. That, surely, was not much." 

" You think not ? " said Madame Marken 
drily. *' I wonder what Captain Wrangel 
thinks ? " 

" If he could not make such a small con- 
cession, Johanna is well rid of him." He 
spoke with warmth. 

Madame Marken filled another cup of 
tea, and again dropped in a generous 
measure of sugar. 

" Perhaps so," she said slowly ; " pro- 
bably so, in fact. But, mijnheer, even 
should this be at an end, you must expect 
something else to appear soon on the 
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horizoD. Johanna is young and attrac- 
tive." 

" Do you think so ? " Evidently he was 
surprised. " She is a good girl." 

"Oh, a very good girl," Madame Mar- 
ken returned, more lightly. " I have the 
greatest regard for her, in spite of her 
looking upon me as a terrible person." 

" Impossible ! " 

" Ask her." 

" If she fails to appreciate you, you must 
put it down to her limited knowledge of 
the world. She has seen so little." 

*' Upon my word, I don't know if that 
is a compliment or a very severe cut," re- 
plied Madame Marken, looking oddly at 
him. But the next moment she added, 
with a laugh, " Oh, of course, I understand 
that it is something wanting in her, not me. 
We have already agreed we don't meet 
with the appreciation we deserve. Never- 
theless, I like Johanna. She is so true 
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and so single-minded, she does one good. 
I should be glad to see her happily- 
settled." 

" In good time, in good time. Women 
are always in a hurry," said the town 
councillor testily. 

" It is fortunate for us that men keep 
the balance — isn't it ? Well, I can enter 
into your feelings ; indeed, I can ! Let 
me give you another cup of tea. You 
dread the breaking up of a happy home." 

'' Not happy. It can never more be 
happy," he said emphatically. " I assure 
you that sometimes when I listen to their 
voices, and reflect that one — the dearest — 
I shall never hear again, I feel as if I 
must jump up and rush out. Then they 
wonder I don't join them, don't laugh. 
Laugh ! I believe I am almost mad at 
such times." 

" My poor friend ! " Madame Marken 
was saying softly. 
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" And then they are all so young ; they 

can talk and forget, and I: A great 

gulf seems to separate us." 

" When you feel like that, come here, 
and talk of Clara. I am not young. I, 
too, have suffered. I can sympathize. 
Promise me ! " 

She looked earnestly at him, and he felt 
a thrill of gratitude touch his heart. 

" Ah, you don't know what a refuge 
you offer," he said in a low voice. " But 
I have no right to burden you with my 


miseries." 


"Now you hurt me. If you talk in 
that way, I shall no longer believe that 
you look upon me as your friend." 

He sighed, and glanced round the little 
room, and, less openly, at Madame Mar- 
ken, who was deftly washing her china. 
He might be forgiven if it appeared to 
him indeed as a haven of rest, for his 
own home had conflicting wills at work 
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within it — children who had been spoilt, 
Hilvardine antagonistic ; Johanna's bright 
and orderly spirit could not always avoid 
clash and turmoil. Besides, of late Johanna 
had had to fight against the maiming 
attacks of indifference, and of this her 
brother had an injured consciousness, 
though he could not have laid his finger 
upon any particular change. Grief often 
leaves a man more selfish than it finds 
him. The hushed time, when others make 
him their first thought and his claims 
are acknowledged to be paramount, has 
a certain agreeability in spite of sorrow, 
and he resents the necessary shifting of 
this central position. External sympathy 
steps in with generous effect at this 
moment ; it is the secret of many im- 
pressions which surprise us. The town 
councillor had of late received little out- 
ward sympathy, so that Madame Marken's 
seemed to possess a peculiarly balmy 
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flavour, and when he took his departure 
she felt that he promised himself more 
of the same. She watched him out of the* 
door, and then fell into a long low fit of 
laughter. 

" What fools these men are ! " she 
reflected. " And yet were I to speak to 
one of Frans Steen's colleagues, he would 
assure me that he had an excellent head 
for business, and, was one of the props 
of the town. A prop ! Bless Fiim, one 
that it takes very little talking to 
shake ! But isn't it marvellous to see 
how the same treatment affects them all ? 
A little flattery, a judicious stir of vanity, 
an appeal to sympathy, and the thing is 
done. I vow there is a degree of dul- 
ness about the monotony of the process. 
Women are not nearly so simple ; they 
require a more complicated process, and 
here and there one finds a few exceptions 
among the men, I doubt whether Pro- 
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fessor Mathius would be so easily 
affected. But Captain Wrangel, oh, Cap- 
tain Wrangel ! Johanna has shown such 
want of ingenuity in her treatment! — 
it does not matter, to be sure, since she 
is far too good for him. Were it not for 
that I would have taken the affair in hand 
myself, particularly as, if ever I make up 
my mind to become Madame Steen, 
Johanna will not remain in the house. 
I should be glad to have her, but she 
would not stay ; she would be more 
difficult to pacify than Hilvardine, and 
yet — there, again, what a mistake ! — it 
would be actual deliverance for her. 
Seven children, seven children, and Hil- 
vardine at the head — a serious considera- 
tion for one woman, or would be if a 
more serious consideration did not remain 
behind. But if I can make up my mind 
to Frans Steen, the seven children will 
not affect me ; I should not be bad to 
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them, and they might do worse. Humph ! 
Well, there is plenty of time for con- 
sideration ; the winter lies before us, and 
I have not the smallest intention of 
allowing matters to be precipitated. If 
this summer had not been so hot I should 
never have thought of it. But it is 
miserable work to be so poor and to see 
your friends going off to amuse them- 
selves, while you stay behind in this 
broiling town. I cannot go through that 
again. Only — ^heigh-ho ! — how much I 
shall hear of Clara ! " 


END OF VOL. I. 
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